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N Tuesday the Times mentioned that its office 
was littered with German newspapers con- 
taining news which the British Press was 

forbidden to publish. The said news has in fact been 
known in London newspaper offices for more than a 
month, and was circulated broadcast in the German 
wireless messages nearly a fortnight ago. Detailed 
accounts of the unfortunate event referred to, which 
was witnessed by a large number of neutral subjects, 
have now been published in every country in the world 
except Great Britain; and Canadian and American 
newspapers containing these accounts are allowed to 
enter and to be freely circulated here. Only in France, 
where a pathetic belief in the good sense of the British 
Government and in the reliability of its official reports 
still survives, has the news been discredited. Yet at 
the time of writing the taboo is still in force and the 
British public remains officially in the dark. Well 
indeed may the New York newspapers speak of “ John 
Bull, Ostrich”! To believe that in this particular case 
there could be any proper ground for concealment was 
always difficult and is now quite impossible. It is not, 
however, the Censor who is responsible, but a much 
more highly placed Minister whose action amounts to 
the grossest possible insult to the British people and for 
whose whims—or worse—we have been made the 
laughing-stock of the world. The heaviest blow that 
British prestige abroad and public confidence at home 
has suffered in this war has been struck by Mr. Churchill. 
It is hard to find grounds for disagreeing with the view 
expressed by the Morning Post that the faith of the 
nation in the Admiralty will not be restored whilst Mr. 
Churchill remains at its head. 


The Russians have not achieved that signal and 
decisive success in Poland which practically every 
English newspaper correspondent in Petrograd invited 
us to expect last week. It appears, however, both from 
the Russian and from the German official reports of the 
operations that the expectation was by no means 
wholly unjustified. A very large German force was, 
in fact, surrounded by the Russians ten days ago, but 
has managed at the cost of very heavy losses to cut 
its way out. It is probable that the surrounding of an 
army under modern conditions is not only an extremely 
difficult operation but one which is not necessarily 
quite so fatal to the forces inside the ring as we have 
been accustomed, since Sedan, to suppose. At Sedan, as at 
Paardeburg, the forces engaged were not large and the lie 
of the country favoured the besiegers, but under normal 
circumstances, with huge armies occupying a compara- 
tively vast area, the ring cannot be made irresistibly 
strong at every point of its circumference, and if the 
attempt to burst out is made promptly and with suffi- 
cient determination against the weakest section of the 
ring, the chances are all in favour of its succeeding. 
That, at least, seems the common-sense view, and it 
has been confirmed by what has happened in Poland. 
It is noteworthy that the Russian General Staff at no 
time claimed the great victory which was credited 
to it and the disappointment has rather enhanced 
than damaged the reputation of its official reports. 


* * * 


Except for the steady stream of more or less sensa- 
tional inaccuracies which reaches us through the Dutch 
Press there has been practically no news from Flanders 
this week. It is perhaps, however, possible to draw 
certain legitimate if tentative conclusions from the fact 
that the line from the Vosges to the sea still remains 
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balancé is too perfect for belief. One side must surely 
be the stronger and must be deliberately refraining from 
using any more of its strength than is necessary to hold 
its positions. That side is certainly not the German 
side. The Germans have made every effort to break 
through ; it cannot be doubted that they have brought 
up all the reinforcements they can spare from elsewhere, 
and have made their strength in this field as great as 
they are able—until Russia is disposed of—to make it ; 
yet the Allies stand firm. This, then, would appear 
to mean that General Joffre—who certainly has avail- 
able a large reserve of trained men who have never yet 
been in the firing line—can, when he chooses, order an 
advance with a considerable degree of confidence in the 
result. Why, then, does he not give the order? If 
we may deduce the answer to this question from the 
known character of the Commander-in-Chief it is that 
he wishes not merely to be confident but to be certain. 
* * * 

The documents published in the French Yellow Book 
strengthen the view propounded by Sir M. de Bunsen, 
our late Ambassador in Vienna, that as between Germany 
and Austria-Hungary the former was the real war-maker. 
Nothing can take away from the terrible responsibility 
which lies upon Count Berchtold and Count Tisza for 
deliberately throwing three successive matches into the 
powder magazine: on the Thursday when they sent 
the baleful Note, on the Saturday when they rejected 
Serbia’s submission, and on the Tuesday when they 
declared war on Serbia—perhaps we might add a fourth 
for the Wednesday when they allowed the bombard- 
ment of Belgrade. But when these last events pro- 
voked the mobilisation of Russia, they recoiled before 
the brink of the abyss, responded in earnest for the 
first time to M. Sasonoff’s pacific overtures, and speedily 
arrived (as it was intrinsically not difficult to do) at a 
settlement in principle of the Serbian dispute. It was 
then that Germany wantonly intervened to destroy an 
already restored harmony by abruptly sending first an 
ultimatum to Russia, then a declaration of war, and 
then an ultimatum to France. The contemporary 
documents given in the Yellow Book, notably Nos. 114, 
120 and 121, set this order of events practically beyond 
doubt. 

* ** * 

How came Germany to take this course ? Two lines 
of explanation have been suggested. One is that the 
great war-machine at Berlin, once it was put in motion, 
set up an irresistible current, in which a pacific Kaiser, 
a pacific Chancellor, and a pacific Foreign Secretary 
were swept off their feet and hurried along. This may 
be termed the “ catastrophic” explanation; and our 
own White Paper affords some evidence in favour of 
it; though it is not easily reconciled with what we 
know of Prussian system and hierarchical subordination, 
nor with the remarkable control over the Prussian 
Army chiefs which the Kaiser is believed by those best 
informed to have exercised during the course of the 
war. The other or “deliberate” theory is that the 


civil and military heads of the German Empire had 
determined in advance to have a war about this time, 
and that it was not an accident that when war broke 
out, the Kiel Canal had just been deepened for Dread- 


noughts, the fifty millions of the levy on capital had 
just been paid or become payable, and the assessment 
made for that levy—an inventory of the wealth of all 
the rich people in Germany—had just been completed 
and was perfectly fresh and accurate for the uses of 
war-time. This “ deliberate ’’ theory gains considerable 
new support from the early documents published in the 
Yellow Book. It is startling to find that so far back 
as March, 1913, the French Naval Attaché then in 
Berlin divined July, 1914, as the date of Germany’s 
intended war ; and the text of the secret German official 
document, which found its way about the same time 
into French hands, reads most remarkably in the light 
of subsequent events. Equally worthy of note is the 
contemporary report of King Albert’s conversation with 
the Kaiser in November, 1913, and its evidence that the 
Kaiser had by then definitely gone over to the war party. 
What makes these and a host of smaller evidences 
against the German Government impressive is that they 
have not been merely surmised after the event, but 
were put on record so long before it. 
* * * 

The capture of General de Wet seems to have been a 
singularly bloodless affair. The pursuit had been going 
on for two or three weeks, and throughout the opera- 
tions leading to the surrender of fifty men besides the 
General the only casualty was one rebel wounded. How 
far this event means the end of the rebellion in South 
Africa we have not the means of judging. Some bodies 
of rebels are still apparently in the field, but the official 
reports give us little or no idea of their number or their 
resources. What is significant is that we have heard 
nothing since the rebellion actually broke out of any 
notable activity on the part of the German forces from 
German South-West Africa. Is it that General Botha 
has been able to spare a sufficient body of troops from 
the business of rebel-hunting to threaten the Germans 
with superior forces? Or is it that the latter have 
been waiting to see how their allies were likely to fare 
before giving the active support they promised? At 
all events we may assume that the postponed British 
offensive movement against the Germans will now shortly 
be resumed. 

* ck * 

The Russian Government has issued a programme of 
legal measures modifying the constitution of Finland. 
The object of the programme is to “ strengthen the 
authority of the Imperial Government in Finland ” 
and “establish closer political and economic union 
between Finland and the rest of the Empire.” It pro- 
vides for bringing the Civil service, the railways, the 
Customs, the banking system, and the coinage, the 
Press, the post office, and all schools and colleges in 
Finland under the direct control of the Russian Govern- 
ment. It would thus abolish the last vestiges of Finnish 
independence. Whether it is seriously intended to pass 
these measures through the Duma and put them in force 
may still, we hope, be regarded as doubtful, but the 
moment chosen for their publication is an ominous cir- 
cumstance. The Tsar’s advisers appear to have chosen 
it with a view to avoiding the storm of criticism which 
at any other time would have burst over their heads 
from the British and French Press; and they will not 
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be disappointed. But all the same, it really will not 
do after this for us to say too much about those rights 
of small nations for which the Allies are fighting. We 
can only hope that Russian Liberalism—which is 
entirely opposed to the suppression of Finnish inde- 
pendence—strengthened after the war, will be able to 
repair, if it cannot avert, the threatened catastrophe. 
* * * 

We certainly regret that the Government has felt 
it necessary to take action against the seditious Press 
in Ireland. We learn that Irish Freedom has had its 
last issue confiscated and will presumably not be allowed 
to continue publication ; similar action against the three 
or four other papers concerned can hardly be long 
delayed, since they will not tamely submit to an in- 
vidious distinction amongst them, and will find means 
of forcing the Government’s hands. The object which 
the Government hopes to achieve by driving this agita- 
tion underground is not very clear. Above ground it 
does little harm, except for the small effect it may have 
had upon recruiting. But that effect is a thing of the 
past. Besides, as is pointed out in the very interesting 
and well-informed article which we print in another 
column from an Irish correspondent, if the Govern- 
ment’s aim is to get rid of anti-recruiting propaganda 
it is the Leader, which contains nothing “ seditious,” 
that must be suppressed. On the other hand, as soon 
as the “pro-German” movement is “ persecuted ” 
it will begin to gain converts. Martyrdom attracts 
attention and sympathy everywhere, but nowhere 
so easily as in Ireland, and Irish agitators have become 
by practice—not all of it voluntary—the most accom- 
plished and convincing martyrs in the world. 

* * * 

There have been, during the last few weeks, a number 
of very unworthy newspaper attacks upon persons 
groundlessly suspected of German sympathies, notably 
the attack upon Prince Louis, and the Morning Post's 
attack upon Dr. Ernest Schuster, on the very day on 
which his son’s death at the front was reported (it 
should be added that in this case adequate apologies 
were tendered). But the ugliest—because the subtlest 
and the least honest—of these incidents is certainly the 
campaign of innuendo directed against Lord Haldane 
by the Northcliffe Press. On Wednesday the Times, 
following up earlier attacks, quoted from an article by 
Professor Oncken, of Heidelberg, in which Lord Haldane 
was claimed as an erstwhile sincere friend of Germany, 
and a profound student and admirer of German thought. 
If Lord Haldane cared to retort, he might point out that 
the man who disclaims all admiration for German 
thought writes himself down a philistine and an igno- 
ramus. But in view of the implication obviously in- 
tended by the Times, it is perhaps more to the purpose 
at the moment to call attention to the unique contribu- 
tions which Lord Haldane has made, and is making, to 
the suecess of the British arms. For the remarkable, 
and to some extent certainly unexpected, efficiency of 
the organisation both of the Expeditionary Force 
abroad and of the Territorial Force at home, Lord 
Haldane alone is responsible. But for the revolution 
which he conceived and carried through at the War 
Office, it is certain that Sir John French’s army, if it 





could ever have left our shores at all, could not have 
been in time to contribute anything to the saving ‘of 
Paris. What other Englishman can put forward a 
greater claim just now upon the gratitude of his fellow- 
countrymen ? 

* * * 

We are only gradually realising that, as in the latter 
years of Cromwell, all England is now parcelled out 
among major-generals, exercising extensive and un- 
defined powers of government. The nation, seriously 
desirous of victory and not a little apprehensive of a 
German raid, is quite willing that it should be so. But, 
though the thought does not seem to have occurred to 
any vigilant defender of our liberties in the House of 
Commons, ought we not to ask that the new restrictions 
and obligations which these major-generals are imposing 
on the civilian population should at least be published ? 
These new laws, even if only local and temporary, 
might at any rate be issued from day to day as parliamen- 
tary papers, so that we could buy copies for a penny. 
The major-general in command of the Cardiff District, 
as we accidentally learn, has commanded all prostitutes 
to remain indoors within their own homes from 7 p.m. 
to 8 a.m.—possibly a prudent regulation, but one for 
which the Legislature has given no authority. Five 
unfortunate women were found in different parts of the 
city, and arrested by the military police—not exactly 
the kind of men to whom we should like to leave the 
decision as to whether or not anyone belongs to any 
particular class—to be temporarily detained at the 
lock-up without bail. This is the “ general round-up ” 
that Fielding describes as taking place from time to 
time in the London of the eighteenth century, to the 
pecuniary profit of the primitive police of that date. 

* * * 
The women were then brought before a court-martial 
a proceeding of which the legality under the Defence 
of the Realm Act is at least open to doubt—and were 
by that travesty of a judicial tribunal sentenced to an 
unstated term of imprisonment for the new offence of 
disobedience of a major-general’s orders. The sentence 
has still to be confirmed by the War Office. We venture 
to ask the Judge-Advocate-General, whose duty we 
believe it is to consider the proceedings of courts- 
martial, whether these persons, who were not charged 
with any military offence, or with any injury to railway 
or other works, ought not by rights to have been brought 
before the ordinary civil tribunal; and whether this 
particular major-general’s order was within the powers 
conferred by statute. And we would also ask the Lord 
Chancellor and the Attorney-General, who have the 
duty in the administration of protecting the liberty of 
the subject, to consider whether the major-generals 
ought not to be instructed as to the limits of their power 
of issuing orders applicable to civilians. If any particu- 
lar class of persons in Cardiff, where there is no war, no 
enemy, and no interruption of the sittings of the stipen- 
diary civil magistrate, can lawfully be ordered to stay 
at home, may they lawfully be ordered by a major- 
general to submit to medical examination; and may 
the military police arrest anyone at their discretion on 
mere suspicion of belonging to the particular class of 
persons for the time being obnoxious to the military ? 
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IS LORD KITCHENER TOO SHY? 


NUMBER of people seem to be a good deal 
A worried in their minds just now about 
recruiting. They feel that things are not as 
they should be, that the youth of England is not awake 
to its obligations, that football grounds are thronged too 
densely and recruiting stations not densely enough—in 
short, that we are not really “ getting the men.” And 
accordingly they are coming forward with all sorts of 
suggestions for removing the attractions of civil life 
and for stimulating or compelling enlistment on the part 
of those hundreds of thousands of able-bodied young 
men who are still pursuing their ordinary avocations. 
It is true that many of these anxious folk have an axe 
to grind, they make no secret of their belief in the 
principle of compulsory service ; but to do them justice 
we believe that most of them are genuinely eager, 
compulsion being at the moment clearly impracticable, 
to make the most of the voluntary system. The various 
remedies they suggest for the alleged slump in recruiting 
may not appear to be very efficacious, but they are 
sincerely advocated. Even the suggestion of the 
editorial writer in the Saturday Review last week, who 
apropos of some comments of the Westminster Gazette 
on the progress of the war, naively remarked, “ We 
should welcome now and then a dash of pessimism in 
the Westminster. It might help recruiting,” was no 
doubt quite honestly intended—although the Saturday 
is not a journal which hides its faith in the superior 
advantages of compulsion under a bushel. The Spectator, 
too, was transparently in earnest in calling attention 
to the great strain imposed on our “thin line” in 
Belgium and urging that “ unless the nation is forced to 
look ahead the breaking point may be reached in a 
month or two and reached quite suddenly.” What 
use the greatest possible boom in recruiting would be 
if the breaking point is to be reached so soon as that is 
not obvious; but the sentiment is unexceptionable and 
illustrates the really deep concern which is felt in some 
quarters on this subject. 

What is not at all clear, however, is that this concern 
is in any degree shared by the Government. If Lord 
Kitchener and Mr. Asquith are as anxious as the 
Spectator and the Morning Post and the Saturday 
Review, and other public mentors whose names the 
reader can supply, they are keeping very dark about it. 
Three months ago Lord Kitchener asked for a million 
men and got them ; since then there has been no urgent 
official appeal, which presumably means that the flow 
of recruits is not officially regarded as unsatisfactory. 
Does the Spectator (for example) consider that the 
Government, as well as the public, is failing to appreciate 
the seriousness of the situation; or does it, perhaps, 
think that Lord Kitchener really wants men more 
quickly than they are enlisting, but is too modest to ask 
for them? Fortunately, the Secretary for War has 
made himself quite clear on the subject. At the end of 
last week, in reply to a question in the House of Lords, 
he stated that he was getting approximately 30,000 
recruits a week, apart from special regiments being 
raised locally, and that he “ had nothing to complain 
of.”” He added that the time would probably come 


when many more would be required, that when it did 
come he “ would certainly let it be thoroughly well 
known,” and that he had every confidence as to the 
response that would then be made. 

Now the very last thing we want to do is to discourage 
recruiting, and if this journal were a daily newspaper 
with a vast popular circulation we might hesitate to 
emphasise our belief that in all probability Lord 
Kitchener knows what he is talking about and said 
exactly what he meant. He, of course, equally with the 
Spectator and ourselves and everyone else, would like 
nothing better than to see a British army of two or three 
million men rapidly approaching the completion of their 
training, for that would mean that peace, and the sort of 
peace we want, was in sight. But unfortunately that 
is not possible. We have not the means of training so 
large a body of men. Everyone who is acquainted at 
first hand with the progress of the already existing 
“* Kitchener's Army ”’ knows that, whilst many units are 
advancing towards military efficiency by remarkable 
strides, other units, by necessity less favoured, are still 
in an embryonic stage, from which they cannot emerge 
until a greater supply of advanced instructors are 
available to train them. One cannot help wondering, 
indeed, whether the present 30,000 a week is not in 
excess of the rate at which the War Office can effectively 
absorb new recruits. Later on, when it is possible to 
send large batches of the new Army to the front, a new 
situation will arise and we shall then hear something 
from Lord Kitchener. In the meantime may we not 
accept his assurance that he has nothing to complain of ? 
That is surely the common sense of the position. 

We deprecate the complaints about recruiting because 
we believe that they are essentially unfair to those who 
are supposed to be “ holding back.’’ The Spectator last 
week declared that the great obstacle to enlistment was 
the mistaken but widely prevalent notion that more 
men are not really wanted yet, that the time has not 
come for “ the sober and the serious men with home ties 
and good berths ’’ to offer themselves, and that as soon 
as things are really serious the Government will tell the 
country so. This we believe is a perfectly accurate 
diagnosis of the position. But is the notion so mistaken 
after all? Surely its existence is evidence not of the 
insensate blindness of the public to the true facts, but 
rather of its ability to estimate the situation pretty 
accurately—as Lord Kitchener estimates it. The 
serious and sober family wage-earner expects to be told 
when he is wanted—and Lord Kitchener has promised to 
tell him. It must be remembered that the number of 
men we have now got in the field or in training is very 
large indeed—larger, for example, probably than the 
number that the French have yet put into the firing line. 
Of those who are eligible but have not yet enlisted the 
vast majority are certainly men who will have to make 
very great sacrifices to enlist, involving serious suffering 
not so much to themselves—for the average man of 
military age is very far from being repelled by the idea 
of taking an active part in this memorable war—but to 
others. They are not certain as yet that they would be 
justified in making those sacrifices, but they are quite 
willing to be convinced. They will not be convinced, 
however, by mere eloquence, even on the part of gallant 
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colonels fresh from the desperate fights in Flanders ; 
nor will they be moved by newspaper scares—even in 
newspapers that cost a penny. They are waiting for an 
authoritative assurance from the Prime Minister or 
from the War Secretary that the country needs them 
now and that they must come at all costs. And when 
they get that assurance given in the grave and definite 
terms which Mr. Asquith, at all events, will not be at a 
loss to frame, they will come. We shall not then have 
to worry ourselves about whether this or that game of 
football ought to be played or not. All such questions 
will settle themselves and will not be in our thoughts. 
But that time is not yet, nor is it likely to arrive for two 
or three months to come. In the meantime there is no 
need for anyone to get unduly alarmed ; and those who, 
relying on their own private and necessarily limited view 
of the military situation at home and across the Channel, 
endeavour with the best of intentions to create the 
impression that things are much worse than the public 
realises are not really performing a public service. 
Moreover, they are certainly wasting their time, for they 
will never get anyone to believe that Lord Kitchener is 
too shy to tell us what he wants. 


THE INSURANCE MORASS 


HE publication this weck of the long-delayed 
Report of the Sickness Claims Committee 
recalls our attention to a purely domestic 

issue which at one time seemed to us of urgent national 
importance. Eighteen months ago the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Mr. Masterman began to be seriously 
alarmed lest “the bottom should fall out” of the 
gigantic scheme of insurance to which the nation 
had committed itself. The distribution, every day in the 
year, of some twenty thousand pounds in Sickness and 
Maternity Benefit was grateful and comforting. But 
that the medical attendance which the Insurance Com- 
missioners had provided fell far short of what Mr. Lloyd 
George had himself promised, and was, in the aggregate, 
lamentably less than “‘ adequate” to the needs of the 
sick, was, to any competent observer, only too plain. 
Up and down the land, moreover, there arose a wail of 
complaint from compulsorily insured persons—especially 
women—who had been, by over-vigilant society officials, 
denied the sick pay due to them, or who had even been 
summarily ejected from insurance, on one pretext or 
another, when it was discovered that their ailments were 
likely to make them expensive members. Meanwhile, 
the officers themselves, in a considerable proportion 
of the Approved Societies, notably those including coal- 
miners, pottery workers, and married women, began to 
realise that, notwithstanding their over-stringent re- 
jection of many claims, their payments were largely in 
excess of the actuarial estimates, and the Insurance 
Commissioners did not conceal from them that they were 
steering straight into an early insolvency. Finally, as we 
now understand, the Government actuary himself, and 
the responsible officials in charge of the Department, 
made the Chancellor of the Exchequer aware, in the 
course of the summer, that the excesses already revealed 
in the Approved Societies that were going to the bad 
amounted to more than half a million sterling, and that 
this deficit, which must inevitably one day fall upon the 
Exchequer, was steadily increasing at the rate of sixty 
or seventy thousand pounds a month. Mr. Lloyd 





George’s “ taxi,” as THz NEw STaTesMan pointed out 
on March 14th last, was ticking at the rate of twenty- 
seven shillings a minute day and night. Something had 
to be done. The first instinct of the official mind, when 
its calculations are not borne out by the facts, is to 
put the blame on the facts. It was all the fault of the 
malingerer! A Departmental Committee was accord- 
ingly appointed in August, 1913, to inquire into the 
alleged excessive claims ... in respect of Sickness 
Benefit’ ; and by “ excessive,” it was officially ex- 
plained, was meant unjustifiable. 

The Report of this Committee, heavily packed with 
Government Insurance officials, is an instructive docu- 
ment. The Committee promptly discovered that 
malingering was the smallest possible fraction of the 
subject. It quickly passed away from claims that were 
unjustifiable to enquire why the justifiable claims were 
so numerous. What it found itself driven to do “ was 
to examine the actual working of the machine as ex- 
emplified in the action of its several parts” (page 2). 
What it has produced, after nine months’ strenuous in- 
vestigation, is a pretty severe criticism, almost an 
indictment, of all those parts of the Government scheme 
on which it has felt free to report. Allowing for official 
reticence, and the discretion which veils accomplished 
blunders, we may fairly say that the Departmental 
Committee's finding and innuendoes, so far as they go, 
completely bear out, point by point, the revelations 
of the Fabian Research Department, in the report 
published as a Supplement to THe New StTaTesMAN 
of March 14th last. Exactly as was there stated, it 
is now officially admitted that, whilst the bulk of the 
men’s societies are within the actuarial estimates, 
nearly all the women’s societies are already considerably 
to the bad. This result is due, in the main, not to 
malingering or maladministration, but to insufficient 
provision having been made for women’s illnesses, which 
had been enormously under-estimated—-pregnancy, it is 
whispered, was simply “ forgotten "and to no pro- 
vision at all having been made for the segregation, in 
particular societies, of specially unhealthy trades or 
classes. Instead of “ excessive payments having been 
made on the whole, the Committee makes it clear that 
many tens of thousands of claims have been wrongfully 
rejected by the societies—largely, as it appears, from the 
lack of instructions from the Insurance Commissioners 
themselves, who simply would not (or were not permitted 
to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer) make up their 
minds to be explicit—because incapacity due to preg- 
nancy was not admitted as a valid ground for Sickness 
Benefit ; or because “ incapable of work " was held to 
mean incapable of any work whatsoever, instead of 
“ineapable of following his usual occupation”; or 
because a breach of rules was held to warrant with- 
drawal of the benefit when no more than a fine could 
legally be imposed ; or because certain diseases, however 
innocently incurred, were held to be in themselves 
proof of a disqualifying misconduct. We wonder how 
many poor people are still suffering from these and 
similar injustices, and what steps the Insurance Com- 
missioners—in the intervals between the various jobs 
which they are now doing for the War Office—are 
taking to remedy this maladministration. 

The Committee gives us to understand, with the 
politest of official discretion, that the organisation, the 
staffing, the supervision, the sick-visiting, the members’ 
collective control, and the protection of individual 
members from oppression, in nearly all types of the 
twenty thousand societies that the Insurance Com- 
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missioners have “‘ approved,” and the constitution and 
rules of which they have sanctioned, are very defective, 
whilst the differing standards of administration, and the 
segregation of particular kinds of insured persons, upset 
all chance of equality of treatment or uniform com- 
pliance with actuarial requirements. But the majority 
of the Committee rather ungenerously leave it to Miss 
Macarthur and Mr. W. P. Wright, in supplementary 
memoranda, to draw the inference that these very grave 
imperfections of administration cannot be remedied, 
except by sweeping away the Approved Societies 
altogether. In spite of the fact that more than a third 
of the members of the Committee were doctors, the 
medical attendance provided by the Commissioners 
comes in for equally severe criticism. A large amount 
of the excessive cost of sickness and unnecessary pro- 
longation of benefit is admittedly due to the imperfec- 
tions and shortcomings of the Commissioners’ medical 
service—to the failure to provide specifically for cases 
beyond the competence of the general practitioner—and 
to the actual shortage of hospitals ; to the inadequacy 
shown in the lack of specialist services and “ second 
opinions ” ; to the very limited list of appliances per- 
mitted to be supplied, notably the Commissioners’ 
arbitrary refusal of trusses and spectacles ; and to the 
exclusion of both dentistry and nursing from the scope 
. of Medical Benefit. The provision for the protection of 
the insured person against the doctor’s neglect is inade- 
quate; there is no machinery for professional super- 
vision of the work of the panel practitioner ; the tribunal 
to which complaints may be brought does not function 
effectively ; it can inflict only one punishment—expul- 
sion from the panel—and has therefore no sanction for 
any but the gravest of delinquencies. Here, again, the 
majority of the Committee fail to put into words the 
inference from their own conclusions. They ask, merely, 
and not quite explicitly, for the immediate appointment 
of an undefined number of State doctors, who are to be 
both medical referees (to check undue laxness in certifica- 
tion) and consultants (to aid the panel practitioner in 
diagnosis and treatment). But they prefer to leave it to 
Miss Macarthur and Mr. Mosses to draw the inference 
that it is impossible to provide really adequate medical 
attendance for all the insured persons, and thus prevent 
an expenditure on Sickness Benefit which is truly “ ex- 
cessive,” otherwise than by a State medical service. 
What the majority of the Committee desire is an imme- 
diate enquiry by a Royal Commission or Departmental 
Committee into the whole question of how to remedy 
the present unsatisfactory medical arrangements. 

The least unsatisfactory part of the Report is, per- 
haps, that which goes far to ensure some improvement 
in the provision for pregnancy and maternity. Here, 
again, the majority of the Committee would not face the 
facts that they had themselves revealed, or deal with the 
demonstrated inapplicability of the machinery of the 
Approved Societies (mainly composed of, and staffed by 
men), or, indeed, of any scheme of insurance, to these 
particular needs. They ran away with alarm from the 
argument of their women colleagues in favour of a 
systematic provision for both pregnancy and maternity 
by the Local Health Authority, though this is the 
policy, at the Local Government Board, of the very 
Government by which the Committee was appointed. 
They would not even support Miss Macarthur in asking 
for a Royal Commission on the subject. But, at least, 
they agree in recommending a new Pregnancy Benefit, to 
be payable by the Exchequer in respect of the last four 
weeks : a new thirty shillings to be drawn as a matter of 





course, whether actual incapacity for work is certified or 
not, on condition of abstention from the factory. They 
agree, further, in providing for the past and prospective 
deficit in the women’s societies, by the repayment to 
them by the Exchequer of all that they have spent, or 
may spend, in giving Sickness Benefit, prior to the last 
four weeks, to women actually incapacitated for work by 
pregnancy. And they agree, too, in still further helping 
the funds of the women’s societies by allocating to pre- 
sent needs some additional fraction of the current 
income that would otherwise go to the sinking fund, 
thus theoretically postponing for a year or two the 
chance of additional benefits twenty years hence. The 
few societies of men adversely affected by segregation, 
notably those of coal-miners and potters, will be helped in 
the same way. 

It may be some time, now that the nation is thinking 
of other things, before Mr. Lloyd George will find it 
possible to stop, by the new Government grants sug- 
gested, the twenty-seven shillings per minute by which 
the insurance deficit is presumably still mounting up. 
Some of the other changes proposed require detailed 
legislation which may also have to be postponed. But 
many of the administrative shortcomings revealed by 
this enquiry—notably the injustice to which so many 
tens of thousands of insured persons are shown to be 
subjected in the denial of Sickness Benefit, or in sum- 
mary expulsion from their societies-—-can be remedied by 
more energetic action by the Insurance Commissioners 
themselves. It is fair to say that this work has been 
already begun. Every insurance grievance should be 
brought promptly and explicitly to their notice. 





GERMANY AND IRELAND 


[FROM A DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE dream of independence has never been let fade 
entirely from the minds of Irish Nationalists. ‘“ No 


man has a right to set bounds to the march of a 
nation—to say thus far thou shalt go, and no farther.” This, 
among Parnell’s sayings, was the one selected to be engraved 
upon his statue in Dublin—with, we must assume, Mr. Red- 
mond’s approval; and I remember how, at the unveiling 
ceremony, an ardent follower of Mr. Redmond, Mr. T. M. 
Kettle, pointed in wrath to the buildings of the Daily 
Independent (a journal founded by Parnell), which, “ on that 
day of all days,” flew a Union Jack. To-day Mr. Kettle is 
bound for the Front in an English uniform, whilst the leader 
strives (in perfect good faith, it is certain) to reconcile Ireland 
completely to the Empire. 

Mr. Redmond is not, and has never been, a Separatist ; 
his true voice is heard in the House of Commons, not in 
Irish-America. Never had he a better conscience than he 
has to-day, when, having brought Home Rule to the Statute 
Book and believing in the justice of the war, he advises 
Irishmen that they should be heart and soul with the Empire 
in its trials. He has carried with him in this crisis many 
men who have, hitherto at least, regarded Home Rule as a 
stepping-stone to a larger independence. As Mr. Kettle, 
such a Nationalist, pluckily said (1 forget the exact words), 
“We must be on the side of justice even if England, too, 
happens to be there.”” He has also won the confidence of 
moderate men of all parties in Ireland, and he has silenced 
the O’Brienite movement. True, there is a certain Irish 
indifference towards the war, a general disposition on the 
part of the people not to take the recruiting sergeant very 
seriously ; but this does not mean that the Sinn Feiners and 
pro-Germans are in the ascendant. The organisation of the 
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Redmondites remains all-powerful, as the volunteer figures 
show—Mr. Redmond controls 200,000 men as against 
Mr. MacNeill’s 30,000. In short, if an Irish Parliament were 
to sit to-morrow Mr. Redmond would have a great oppor- 
tunity of bringing the Anglo-Irish quarrel to a happy 
conclusion. 

Now, the obstacle to Mr. Redmond’s genial ambition is 
still ‘“‘ Ulster,” and not the (so-called) “ Sinn Fein ” press, 
which is causing such pother in England just now. Of 
course, this press is in a sense the ally of Sir Edward Carson, 
for the impression of Irish irreconcilability it creates will 
be used by party politicians against the Home Rulers in the 
time tocome. But the sedition mongers, we should remem- 
ber, are independent Nationalists, not revolting Redmondites. 
These newspapers—Sinn Fein, Irish Worker, Freedom—have 
always ridiculed the notion that a subordinate parliament 
can satisfy Irish ideals. It is not fair, therefore, to accuse 
them of ingratitude towards English Liberalism ! Mr. Arthur 
Griffith, as long as I can remember, has been preaching anti- 
Englishism in the pages of Sinn Fein (very well he does it too, 
Treitschke and those Teutons are dull dogs in comparison), 
and I suppose nearly every young Nationalist in Dublin 
came at some time or another under his influence. Hymns 
of hate grow wearisome ; we forgot Sinn Fein, only buying 
it again at the outbreak of the war in order to see what 
might be said for the Germans. Last week Mr. Arthur 
Griffith contrasted British and German Imperialism, much 
to the disadvantage of the former, the point being that 
British Imperialism insists on a supreme England (at best on 
subject parliaments for Ireland, India and Scotland), whereas 
the German Empire permits the existence of Kingdoms, 
principalities, grand-dukedoms. “Home Rule will not 
solve the Irish question . . . between the utter destruction 
of Ireland and the permanent separation of the two countries 
there is only one via media—the reconstruction of the British 
Empire on the model of Germany, a reconstruction which 
would mean the end of England as the world has known it 
for the past 200 years.” 

Sinn Fein, the Worker, Freedom, Ireland (a daily journal 
recently established) and the Irish Volunteer represent 
various shades of extreme Nationalist opinion. Their 
circulation is mainly confined to Dublin. The Worker is the 
organ of Mr. Larkin, and may, therefore, be regarded as the 
most “ dangerous ” of the group. The people of the Dublin 
slums are more likely to put up a fight against the police 
than the clerks, Gaclic scholars and university students who 
constitute the bulk of the Sinn Feiners. I learn that the 
Irish Attorney-General has given the military authorities to 
understand that he agrees to the suppression of “ all the 
rags.’ But if it is opposition to recruiting that constitutes 
a danger to the State, then the Leader, an organ of constitu- 
tional Home Rule opinion and the most influential of the 
weeklies because largely read by country priests, should go 
too; for the Leader advises Irishmen to remain at home and 
cultivate the soil, using no word, however, that can be called 
“seditious.” Once the authorities begin to discriminate 
between these little sheets and their little clientéles all sorts 
of difficulties arise ; if it could be proved that this office or 
that was in touch with German influence, the way would be 
plainer, but the style in which the seditious press is produced 
banishes thoughts of German gold. Persecution, as Mr. 
Birrell knows, would introduce reality into the propaganda ; 
hitherto one of the chief obstacles with which the Sinn Feiners 
have had to contend has been the praise of the Tory special 
correspondent : “such interesting and picturesque people, 
so intellectual compared with the eighty blackguards at 
Westminster.” 

But the Casement affair has for us the merit of novelty. 
Sir Roger Casement, lately British Consul at Rio de Janciro, 








was visiting Berlin in order to obtain assurances from the 
German Government on behalf of Ireland. Sir Roger has 
many personal admirers here, chiefly in the Gaclic League, 
and he is a member of the original Committee of the Volun- 
teers. He is credited with vast ambitions, and if this country 
were really inhabited by “ emotional Celts” he should go 
far with his romantic bearing and splendid lucid eloquence. 
I heard a German visitor say last spring that he had met no 
other Irishman capable of presenting the Nationalist case in 
a really convincing manner. Of course, Sir Roger is a 
Protestant and an Ulsterman—no Catholic Irishman had 
ever his enthusiasm—and, of course, he is suspected by the 
Irish party. On retiring from the Consular Service he 
devoted himself to various schemes for Irish betterment. 
His heart was set, most of all, on linking up Ireland with 
Europe, and when the Cunard liners (contrary to their 
contract) abandoned Queenstown as a port of call, Sir Roger 
entered into negotiations with the Hamburg-Amerika 
Company. Everything seemed to be settled, yet the Ham- 
burg-Amerika at the last moment withdrew its promises. 
Sir Roger straightway convinced himself that an Irish 
interest had been sacrificed to English trade jealousy, if not 
to the exigencies of English foreign policy ; the Kaiser, it 
was said, had intervened (at the instance of the British 
Government), and forbidden Herr Ballin to bring his ships 
to an Irish port. This episode may have persuaded Sir 
Roger to his present extreme courses. 

Sir Roger’s adventure causes us to look back at a curious 
anonymous article published in the Irish Review, July, 1918, 
“ Treland, Germany and the Next War.” ‘“ Great Britain,” 
argued the writer, “* once defeated, Germany would carry the 
Irish question to a European solution in harmony with her 
maritime interests.” It puts us in mind of Kuno Meyer, the 
lost friend of George Moore and of all literary Dublin. When 
some of the Ulstermen said they would prefer Kaiser Rule 
to Home Rule, Kuno Meyer and Prof. Schiemann warned 
Sir Edward Carson in a manifesto that Germany could not 
interfere in the internal affairs of another country. It now 
appears (according to the Irish Times) that Dr. Schiemann 
at that very moment was engaged in secret endeavours to 
persuade “ a few intelligent Irishmen ” of German friendship 
for the Nationalists. Dr. Schiemann’s pamphlet on Ireland 
has been published in Berlin, and Kuno Meyer is on a 
mission to America. So the plot thickens, we say to our- 
selves. This touches our vanity, and we shall soon become 
a “near western problem.” Dr. Schiemann, it is true, 
cannot promise Ireland complete independence, for Germany 
after her “ victory ” will be obliged to command the Irish 
Sea and control our southern harbours. But from the 
separatist point of view, the status outlined for this country 
by the professor is no doubt an improvement on Home Rule 
within the British Empire, perhaps minus Ulster. However, 
Sir Roger and his friends are gambling against heavy odds, 
since Dr. Schiemann’s Irish policy presupposes Europe 
prostrate before German arms. 

I have not the space to say anything about Irish-America, 
but in Ireland, I repeat, Mr. Redmond has good position and 
good prospects. Pro-Germanism does not yet count for 
much, and the Sinn Fein policy has little credit. Neither 
propaganda is really responsible for the deficiencies in 
Nationalist recruiting. Nor is the split in the ranks of the 
Volunteers a split between “ anti-Germans” and “ pro- 
Germans.” Mr. MacNeill’s revolt need not be attributed to 
the war, or to events occasioned by the war, at all, though, 
of course, all our pro-Germans and Sinn Feiners will be found 
on Mr. MacNeill’s side. In Belfast, where the Redmondites 
are highly organised in Hibernian lodges, the response to 
the recruiting sergeant has been excellent; and if only 
Mr. Redmond can get honourable terms from Sir Edward 
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Carson, his future as the Irish Botha is assured. Unhappily, 
the Ulster Unionists will not lightly forego their advantage 
before the tribunal of British opinion. Whether this 
advantage has been fairly gained, I cannot say. Rumours 
and counter-rumours as to the conduct of the Covenanters 
abound. Country gentlemen in Ulster, as all over Ireland, 
have given their sons heroically this terrible autumn. But 
the Ulster working man, especially the country labourer, as 
reported here, doubts if he has much concern in “ England’s 
wars.” The landlord explains: “ You are not 
asked to fight for the English Government but for 
the King, and the King, you know, hates the English 
Government.” Had it not been for the “ extraordinary 
discipline ” to which the Orangeman is now subject, the 
bombardment of Reims Cathedral must certainly have caused 
a pro-German development. Probably the German people 
get fairer play in Ulster than in any other part of the Empire. 
Sir Edward Carson speaks of a “ wicked potentate”; but 
good men in Belfast pray that the Lord may turn the Kaiser’s 
heart, which is more than they would do for a Papist. 





FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE 
VATICAN 


Paris: December 1st. 


is still uncertain. The Temps seemed to think 

a few days ago that, although Parliament will 
meet here on the 15th, the Government will not come 
back to stay before Christmas. It is to be hoped, for 
many reasons, that this is not so. No doubt it was 
necessary for the Government to go away at the begin- 
ning of September, but there is no apparent reason 
why they should have stayed away so long, and their 
continued absence makes a bad impression in Paris. 
Indeed, it has made “ Les Bordelais,” as the Parisians 
now call them in derision, very unpopular, and the 
President of the Republic shares the unpopularity. 
The feeling of Parisians about the matter is not, perhaps, 
altogether just. The President and the Ministers went 
to Bordeaux because General Joffre desired them to 
do so for military reasons; but this was not properly 
explained at the time, and the manner of their going 
was very unfortunate. Had the Parisians been told 
beforehand that the Government might have to leave 
Paris and why, they would have quite understood it, 
and the departure of the Government would not have 
had the effect that it actually had. But the censors, 
for some unknown reason, strictly forbade the papers 
to mention beforehand the possibility that the Govern- 
ment might leave Paris. They went off by night, as 
if they were ashamed of themselves, and the pro- 
clamation that they left behind did not adequately 
explain thereason of their departure and did not even 
mention the place to which they had gone. The military 
authorities were responsible for these eccentricities ; 
the effect which they caused has been intensified by 
the prolonged absence of the Government, for which 
Parisians can see no sufficient reason. 

The absence of the Government has considerable 
practical disadvantages. It is still necessary, even under 
martial law, to refer certain questions to Ministers ; 
Bordeaux is a long way off and delays often occur when 
they are least desirable. The air of the Gironde seems, 
moreover, to have an enervating effect. The complete 


To date of the Government’s return to Paris 


eclipse of M. Viviani, who appears to have become a 
mere figurehead, is one of the strangest results of the 


Ministerial residence at Bordeaux. M. Clemenceay 
wrote some weeks ago of “the Prime Minister whose 
name I have forgotten,’ and that really describes the 
situation, at least so far as Paris is concerned. At present 
Paris has no civil authorities and they are urgently needed, 
A pressing necessity is the organisation and concentra- 
tion of the various enterprises for the relief of distress, 
which are now left very much in the hands of private 
individuals, with the usual unsatisfactory results of 
casual charity. Some of the working parties started 
as charitable institutions are being exploited in various 
ways. Some ladies of my acquaintance have recently 
seceded from one because it was becoming a mere 
sweating establishment, and some other friends of mine 
have been obliged to leave another because the pro- 
moters were using it for proselytising purposes. The 
Paris Municipal Council wished some time ago to resume 
its meetings for the sole purpose of organising the relief 
of distress, but the Government refused to allow it to 
do so. The military authorities are not competent to 
deal with such a matter, and the result is that nothing 
has been done. If Ministers are afraid of allowing the 
Municipal Council to meet in their absence, the sooner 
they come back the better. Further, the return of the 
Government would have the effect of bringing back to 
Paris most of the large number of people who are still 
away and whose return would enable some of the shops 
to reopen and thus diminish the number of unemployed. 

The recent visit to Paris of M. Malvy, the Minister 
of the Interior, has had one good effect. We owe to it 
the permission that has at last been given to theatres 
and other places of amusement to reopen their doors 
and also the extension of the hours of cafés and res- 
taurants to 10 p.m. If the Ministers all came back to 
stay, it is probable that some more desirable changes 
would be made; as it is, the Government is almost 
entirely out of touch with Paris. It is probable that 
Ministers do not realise the undesirable effect that their 
absence from the capital is having on the temper and 
feeling of the people. 

The relations of England and the Vatican are now 
the chief subject of conversation here. Last week the 
XXiéme Siécle, a Belgian paper now published at Le 
Havre, announced that the English Government had 
decided to send an Ambassador to the Vatican for the 
duration of the war. Reports coming from Italy went 
even further ; they said that the Vatican had objected 
to a temporary diplomatic mission as inconsistent with 
its dignity, and that the English Government, in defer- 
ence to these scruples, had decided to establish per- 
manent diplomatic relations with the Pope. The matter 
has naturally been taken up by the Clerical Press. 
The Croix has had much to say on the subject, and last 
Saturday M. Julien de Narfon devoted a long article 
to it in the Figaro. He declared that the report was 
‘fully confirmed,” except that the representative of 
Kngland would be a Minister Plenipotentiary, not an 
Ambassador. M. de Narfon also said that the diplo- 
matist chosen for the post was Sir Henry Howard, 
late British Minister at The Hague. Of course, M. de 
Narfon’s conclusion was that the French Government 
should imitate the example of the English and resume 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. On Sunday 
M. Gabriel Hanotaux returned to the charge in the 
Figaro in an article saying that France was now the 
only belligerent Power without a representative at the 
Vatican and drawing the same conclusion as M. de 
Narfon. 

It will be understood that this report has caused a 
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great sensation in France. Since the beginning of the 
war the Clericals and reactionaries have been trying 
to exploit the situation to their own advantage. I have 
already mentioned some of the methods which they 
have employed. One of their demands has always 
been for the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican, and the alleged action of the English 
Government is a godsend to them. I am in a position 
to say that the French Government was not consulted 
about the matter and, first heard of it from the news- 
papers. This is very unfortunate. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, of course, the English Government would 
not consult France in such a case, but the circumstances 
are not ordinary. It is strange that the English Govern- 
ment did not realise the effect that a step of this kind 
would have over here. No doubt with the best possible 
intentions, it has thrown down an apple of discord in 
France. The result may be a violent controversy 
between Clericals and anti-Clericals which will greatly 
embarrass the French Government. 

The general tendency among Republicans at present 
is to discredit the report, at least in the form in which 
it has been published in the Clerical Press. It is thought 
to be incredible that England should reverse her policy 
of the last four centuries and resume permanent diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican ; and improbable that 
she should send a diplomatic representative to the 
Vatican even for a fixed period. The disposition is 
to think that what is really contemplated is probably 
a special mission like that which was entrusted by 
Gladstone to Errington. If this is all, the matter 
becomes of less importance, though what good such a 
mission could do is not clear. The results of the Erring- 
ton Mission were not such as to encourage a repetition 
of the experiment. 

Probably the desire of the English Government 
is to modify the pro-German, or rather pro-Austrian, 
attitude of the Vatican by putting before it the case 
for the Allies. The English Government must be very 
naif if it imagines that such a course could have any 
practical utility. The case for the Allies is already 
perfectly well known to the Vatican, which had the 
opportunity of hearing it from French, English, and 
Belgian cardinals at the recent Conclave. The Vatican 
is pro-Austrian not because it believes that Germany 
and Austria have justice on their side, but because, 
among other reasons, the break-up of the only great 
Catholic Power left in the world would be a crushing 
blow to the Papacy. In such a matter the Vatican 
considers only the future of the Papacy ; its principles, 
as well as its interests, oblige it todo so. If the Vatican 
changes its policy, it will do so only in return for a 
quid pro quo. What that quid pro quo will be has 
already been candidly stated by the French Clerical 
Press. The Vatican wishes to have a finger in the 
peace negotiations after the war, in order to raise the 
question of the Temporal Power, or at least of an inter- 
national guarantee for the Papacy. That is to say, 
the Vatican wants the other Powers to force on Italy 
conditions which she would not accept of her own free 
will. It is for this reason that the Vatican is so des- 
perately anxious to get into touch with France and 
England. Unless the English Government is prepared 
to satisfy the Vatican in this regard, it may as well 
save itself the trouble of sending a diplomatic mission. 

It would be interesting to know by whose indiscretion 
the French Clerical Press has been informed of the inten- 
tions of the English Government. Certainly not by that 
of the English Government itself, for the silence of the 





English papers on the subject shows that they were 
forbidden to mention it. M. de Narfon has somewhat 
indiscreetly revealed the fact that the Duke of Norfolk 
was the intermediary in the negotiations. His Grace's 
close relations with the enemies of the Republic in 
France are well known here. It is quite a possible 
hypothesis that the intrigue originated in France and 
that the Duke of Norfolk has been merely the tool of 
French reactionaries who desired to embarrass the 
Government. In this case, of course, it is not sur- 
prising that the Clerical Press is well informed. The 
other alternative is that the Vatican was so intoxicated 
by its triumph that it let the cat out of the bag a little 
too soon. The moral in any case is that if the English 
Government really intends to sup with the Pope, it 
would do well to provide itself with a longer spoon than 
the Duke of Norfolk or Sir Henry Howard. 
R. E. D. 


ON CONTROVERSY 


HE insults which have been heaped on Mr. 
Shaw since he published his views on the war 


in THe New StatTesMAN show that most 
people are still inclined to look upon controversy as a 
form of sin. We say “still ’’ because one was accus- 
tomed to think that these were democratic days, and 
that controversy was the very breath of democracy. 
At an earlier period in history one was expected to sit 
silent before one’s rulers, like a child at table in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. “ Little children should be 
seen and not heard,’’ was regarded by several generations 
of parents as a text out of the Bible. Church and State 
were for a long time run on the supposition that ninety- 
nine hundredths of the human race had no more intel- 
ligence than little children, and that their chief duty 
was the same silent obedience. The man who insisted 
on being heard as well as seen was regarded as a rebel 
or a heretic, and he was either burned or beheaded into 
silence. In spite of the dangers of speech, however, 
man continued to talk when the mood was on him. He 
could no more help it than he could help winking. 
His gift of speech was the sign that he had ceased to be 
merely an animal and had grown into a human being ; 
to revert to silence would be like walking on four legs 
instead of two. That is why tyranny, though it can 
club free speech and imprison free speech, and even 
burn free speech, can never finally kill it. It could 
only kill it by killing the entire human race. 

It is easy to see why, in spite of this, most of us are 
inclined by nature to deny the right of those who differ 
from us in certain circumstances to express their 
opinions. We have, for the most part, so little faith in 
our own convictions that we are afraid that, if only 
other people dissent from them often enough, they 
will cease to be true. Nothing has so much influence 
in making us believe a thing is true as the fact that every- 
body else says it. It is the only reason that most of us 
have for believing in the existence, say, of Madagascar. 
If all the world suddenly began to deny the existence of 
Madagascar, how many of us would be either bold enough 
or inquisitive enough to investigate the matter for our- 
selves before acquiescing in the general view? Cer- 
tainly, in religious and political matters we act with 
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small courage or originality. Our faith in God or in our 
cause is generally so insecure on its base that the slightest 
breath of contradiction sends it rocking. No doubt we 
resent a criticism of our faith as we resent a criticism of 
our mother ; it is an insult to what we hold dear. There 
is also the fact that every instinct of egoism bids us 
domineer over others, and thrust our opinions down 
their throats if there is no other way of getting them to 
swallow them. But there is more in this matter than 
either affection or egoism. There is also the terror of 
being proved to be in the wrong. That is why we de- 
nounce as a heretic not only the man who denies all our 
creed, but the man who denies any jot or tittle of it. 
We are afraid that the chain may break if the weakness 
of even a single link is suspected. Many men and women 
used to be afraid that they would no longer be able to 
believe in God if they ceased to believe in the miracle of 
the Gadarene swine. The Scottish Presbyterian of a 
generation ago felt that the loss of his belief in the 
Sabbath would mean the loss of his belief in Christianity. 
It is over matters like the Gadarene swine and the Scottish 
Sabbath that some of the fiercest controversies in the 
history of religion have been carried on. Christian has 
fought Christian over inessentials more hotly than 
Christian has fought atheist over essentials. We stand 
in almost less fear of an enemy who denies all the 
articles of our faith (for we regard him as a blasphemer 
or a madman) than of an enemy who denies one of the 
articles of our faith (for we regard him as a traitor 
within the gates). Our mood varies, of course. Some- 
times we are so eager to have people agreeing with us 
on some special article of our faith which has been 
challenged at the moment that we welcome them in 
spite of an occasional heresy. But this generous mood 
is usually the result of panic, and seldom survives when 
the panic is over. All men are brothers during an 
earthquake. 

You could not get a better example of the varying 
mood of the public in regard to heretics than by com- 
paring its attitude to Mr. Shaw at the beginning of the 
war and its attitude during the last week or two. At the 
beginning of the war Mr. Shaw wrote an article in the 
Daily News in which he foreshadowed some of the 
most controversial things he afterwards said in his 
much-disputed Common Sense About the War. In spite 
of this, however, numbers of people who are now his 
most furious critics said: “‘ What a splendid article ! ” 
The fact is, in those days the public was ready to 
forgive you for anything, provided you were not a pro- 
German. Everybody was in a state of terror—or, let 
us say, nervousness—for the first few days lest a pro- 
German party should come into existence in England 
and Ireland, and so they became positively hoarse with 
enthusiasm when they found even suspicious characters 
like Mr. Shaw and Mr. Redmond on the side of the 
Allies. No sooner did they feel quite secure, however, 
than they decided they could afford to ask the heretics 
to be a little less heretical. The general attitude no 
longer was: “ You may be whatever you like so long 
as you are not pro-German.”’ It was altered rather into : 


““ If you do not believe everything that any Englishman 
(except Mr. Keir Hardie) chooses to say about Germany 
and the Germans, you are a worse pro-German than 


Bernhardi.”’ Mr. Shaw made out so strong a case for 
fighting Germany that he declared that even if both 
England and France had had Socialists as Premiers they 
would have had to go into the war. The average man, 
however, did not want Mr. Shaw to make out a case 
for the war ; he wanted Mr. Shaw to accept the case that 
had been already made. People had an uneasy feeling 
that if the orthodox case was wrong, then the war itself 
might be wrong. They felt, moreover, that if they could 
not believe that England was right all through, they 
would have to believe that Germany was right all 
through. They are incapable of seeing a struggle 
between nation and nation as a struggle, not between 
black and white, but between light grey and dark grey. 
They cannot persuade themselves that no nation has 
yet been born that has more than a balance of righteous- 
ness or unrighteousness on its side. Thus they are 
logically opposed to any controversy beyond a plain 
yes or no. If you say “ Yes, but .” they regard you 
as deserving the fate of Laodicea. 

If a war were like a football match, which has an 
appointed beginning and end, and at the close of which 
the two teams cheer each other and go peacefully home, 
there would be something to be said for uncontroversial 
and whole-hogger enthusiasm. But, alas! war is not at 
all like football. In football you do not support 
Oxford because it is on the side of justice, but because 
it is Oxford. In war you do not—at least, so you affirm— 
support your country merely because it is your country, 
but because it is fighting in a just cause. Those who 
are concerned for the justice of a war cannot help 
putting the cause of their own side, as well as of their 
opponents, to the test. They hold that justice which has 
been proved is better worth fighting for than justice 
which has been taken for granted. Hence they desire to 
rid their cause of all the bad arguments which are its 
inevitable and disreputable camp-followers and to send 
it forward to victory with the music of good arguments. 
The truth is, they consider a bad argument as no less 
dangerous an impediment than a rifle that will not go off, 
or damp powder. Naturally, the purveyors of bad 
arguments are infuriated. They denounce anyone who 
exposes them as one who helps the enemy, just as the 
dishonest contractor for meat or clothes in war time used 
to denounce anyone who exposed him as one who 
played into the hands of the enemy. There is a precious 
lot of nonsense being talked just now about the necessity 
for not saying this or that for fear the Germans should 
quote it in their newspapers and feel unduly elated. 
It is difficult to believe that any nation ever did itself 
any good merely by quoting snippets from any other 
nation’s newspapers. We believe that the fighting 
spirit of the Germans is much more likely to be 
strengthened by the violent indignation which they are 
likely to feel at some of the Punch cartoons of the 
Kaiser than by any self-satisfaction they may derive 
from journalistic extracts which can be twisted into their 
favour. If Englishmen are honest with themselves, they 
will see that they object to controversy far more because 
they hate contradiction than because they believe it will 
be of the slightest practical value to the Germans. 

It would be absurd, however, to defend controversy 
merely on the ground that it does no harm. Its real 
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justification is that it does good. Everyone who is anxious 
for a settlement after the war, not by the forces of 
inertia, but by the forces of intelligence, is interested 
in keeping controversy alive. If this war is not only a 
war against Germany, but a war against war, then the 
controversialists are more than ever needed in order to 
air the question of how far the will to war may be said to 
have existed in recent years in all the other nations of 
Europe, as well as in Germany. Controversy of the right 
sort has the virtue that it makes us examine ourselves 
to find out what exactly it is we want and where 
exactly it is we are going. Controversy even about the 
past gets the air full, not merely of hot words, but of 
ideas that may throw light on the future. It may not 
be a means of discovering the truth, but it is at least a 
means of discovering lies and helping us to get rid of 
them. Certainly, the great nations have always been 
the controversial nations. France without controversy 
would never have had the Revolution, and Greece 
without controversy would have been as dead as 
Timbuctoo. Not that there is any defence for dishonest 
controversy. Cain’s “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
was mere evasion ; it was less a challenge to the intellect 
than a denial of the heart. Controversy, however, that 
is a sword in the hand of truth is another matter. 
Fortunate is that people which possesses it. Those 
who hate it would be content to see their country an 
intellectual desert, with its people as unanimous as so 
many corpses. Those who believe in it do so because 
they hold that one’s country must be given a chance 
to live, even though living is far more troublesome and 
trying than being dead. 


IN KITCHENER’S ARMY 


[BY A SEPTEMBER RECRUIT. ] 


thing of a veteran in the new army. The last 

shadows of one’s civilian past have long since 
faded away. For a month after enlisting I scarcely 
spoke to a civilian except occasionally to shop assistants 
or hawkers in the course of making small purchases. I 
have only once been away from camp for a night and 
slept in a bed. In so far as I think of the future at all 
it is on my possible experiences as a soldier that I 
reflect. But I have been too exhilarated to think. I 
have certainly never in my life experienced more con- 
tinuous cheerfulness and—in the truest sense of the 
word—more happiness than in these three months. 
The sense of physical fitness ; the exhilaration of a col- 
lective regimental life; the constant opportunities for 
the formation of new friendships with men of widely- 
varying experiences ; the congeniality of a life which is 
communistic in just the aspects in which communism 
is convenient and stimulating ; the variety of the work 
(which does not seem to me personally to lose its sense 
of freshness and novelty to any extent), and last but not 
least, the humorous aspects of one’s own and one’s com- 
rades’ activities all combine to expel the baneful elements 
of existence. I may possibly live to think differently ; 
but at the present moment, assuming this war had to 
come, I feel nothing but gratitude to the gods for 


\ FTER three months of soldiering one is some- 


sending it in my time. Whatever war itself may be 
like, preparing to fight in time of war is the greatest 
game and the finest work in the world. 

I may have been particularly fortunate in my 
experiences. I was lucky enough to become a lance- 
corporal after about a fortnight’s service, a corporal a 
week later, and finally to find myself the only raw 
recruit in the sergeant’s mess of my battalion where 
active-service medals are the rule rather than the 
exception. And thus, in addition to going through the 
necessarily-varied experiences of a compressed military 
training, I have found myself constantly undertaking 
various auxiliary jobs which no one so lately a civilian 
and with a glimmering of humour could fail to enjoy. 
Who, for instance, would not swell with pride, in 
spite of an inward smile at himself, when executing the 
duty of fetching a drunken deserter from a civilian 
police station and marching him to the railway station 
under escort through the streets of Battersea? When 
your turn comes to act as battalion orderly sergeant 
a really exciting day is in store for you. The “ B.O.,” as 
he is familiarly termed, supervises the issue of all meals 
along with the orderly officer; and an enthusiast can 
find plenty to do in dealing with complaints, keeping 
orderly corporals and tent orderlies up to the mark, 
and so on. After breakfast you see that the sick “ get 
fell in” by companies to the sound of a bugle, order 
them to spring smartly to attention, parade them before 
the medical officer, and watch carefully to see that 
those awarded “ light duty" or “ medicine and duty ” 
do not slip through the meshes of the disciplinary net. 
But you reach the summit of your glory as B.O. when at 
10.15 a.m. you proceed to accompany the commanding 
officer round camp. The second-in-command, the 
adjutant, the quartermaster, the regimental sergeant- 
major, the pioneer sergeant and the B.O. conduct a 
tour in every quarter of the camp, which amounts to an 
amateur, but severely practical, sanitary inspection. 
The talk is of coagulations of flies, the pursuit of lice, 
ventilation, refuse disposal, and the general clean- 
liness of tents and lines—as regards which tent prizes for 
tidiness have achieved a certain measure of success. 

But the office of battalion orderly sergeant is an 
ornamental sinecure compared with that of company 
orderly sergeant, which is held for a week continuously 
by each of the sergeants and full corporals in the com- 
pany. The company orderly sergeant calls the roll at 
reveille and at first post, and is responsible for reporting 
all absentees. This is no light task in a battalion of 
the new army under canvas. The orderly sergeant cannot 
possibly know every man in his company by sight. He 
has to rely on the junior N.C.O.’s in each tent for the 
discovery of absentees, and it is in practice impossible 
to check accurately the comings and goings of two 
hundred and fifty men packed into nineteen bell tents 
in this way. The company orderly sergeant has further 
to warn personally all men who are placed on special 
duties and fatigues. I have had to hunt out as many 
as eighty men between 8.45 p.m. and 7 a.m. for this 
purpose. He also compiles lists of and hands out all 
passes at the hour at which they become effective—no 
light task when perhaps ninety men go on leave for a 
week-end. I have calculated that the value of my pay 
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as sergeant, in cash, kind, and allowances, is con- 
siderably over two pounds a week, and have wondered 
at times whether I was not overpaid. But after a week 
as company orderly sergeant in a camp alternately 
boggy with rain and stiff with frost, I felt that my 
money was well earned. 

In the course of three months I have naturally 
acquired a more adequate knowledge of the material 
out of which my battalion is composed, although it is 
surprising how slowly one comes into touch with men 
outside one’s own immediate unit—that is to say, the 
platoon. The light infantry battalion to which I 
belong consists mainly of raw recruits from London and 
Birmingham, with a few score Welshmen, mostly miners, 
and a sprinkling of natives of the remote county which 
gives its name to our regiment. Including the forty 
odd sergeants there are over a hundred old or serving 
soldiers in the battalion. There are a fair number of 
men of middle-class origin in the ranks, and about ten 
of these have been given commissions, mostly in other 
battalions of the new army. There are very noticeable 
differences between the characters of individual tents 
or individual platoons corresponding to the origin of the 
predominant type of men in them. For instance, my 
own platoon consists mainly of young clerks and 
mechanics, while the platoon which occupies the tents 
at the top of the lines is composed of a much rougher 
and possibly, in certain respects, tougher type of man. 
A battalion of recruits of the most heterogeneous type 
acquires a sense of unity and common pride in a very 
short time. But this is only one element in the creation 
of a trained military unit. How far we have really 
gone in the direction of becoming a fighting force com- 
parable to British regular army standards I am not 
capable of judging. In the course of three months we 
have been through at least a part of the regular training 
in squad, platoon and company close and extended 
order drill, physical exercises, rifle exercises, musketry 
(including firing a recruit’s course), route marches, and 
trench digging. Needless to say, our efficiency in 
every one of these branches of the art of war is still 
below ordinary regular army standards ; and we have not 
yet been through our battalion, brigade or divisional 
training in field work. But we can certainly already 
be regarded as an actual military unit of some imme- 
diate value for fighting purposes, and if we spend the 
next two months in field work and in preparing for and 
firing another course of musketry we should be capable 
of doing credit to the traditions of the British Army in 
the firing line. 

Now that we are at last, at the end of November, 
moving out of tents into tolerably snug huts it is possible 
to look back over the three months which witnessed 
the birth and infancy of our battalion from a partially 
detached point of view. One not unimportant point 
in the organisation of the new army to which I alluded 
in these columns when writing on the “ Early Days ” 
of a recruit, has been repeatedly impressed upon me 
ever since I enlisted. The policy of mixing a few score 
reservists (other than sergeants or ex-non-commissioned 
officers likely to be capable of doing sergeant’s work) 
with a battalion of raw recruits has not been justified 
by its results. There appear to have been two ideas 


underlying the policy. It is natural to assume that a 
sprinkling of veterans will stiffen the quality of a 
recently-recruited fighting force on active service. And 
on paper it seems an excellent plan to keep a certain 
number of trained veterans in a new battalion for the 
purpose of undertaking the work of cooks, pioneers, 
sanitary, squad, etc., and thus enabling the untrained 
men to be constantly on parade. But in practice these 
advantages prove to be very doubtful, and, in any case, 
are counterbalanced by the constant trouble caused by 
the old soldiers from the disciplinary point of view. 
The offences for which the old soldiers have been 
responsible have been out of all proportion to their 
number in the battalion. They have constantly been 
under arrest, mainly for drunkenness and for absence 
without leave, and it is certain that they have, directly 
and indirectly, made it more difficult to build up 
systematic discipline in the whole battalion. Moreover, 
it is not easy for an average young lance-corporal, 
acting as a section leader after perhaps two months’ 
service, to control effectively two or three rough old 
soldiers who have come back after five or more years 
in civil life. The fact is that many of these men seem 
to possess the essential qualities of the soldier to a less 
degree than many of the young recruits who have only 
served a few weeks. The youngsters, as often as not, 
shoot better and march better than the old hands. I 
do not wish to say a word against the better type of 
reservist, who is also represented in my own battalion. 
But it is difficult not to believe that these men could be 
used to the greatest advantage at the front or in bat- 
talions for home service consisting wholly of reservists, 
from whom men could be selected from time to time for 
the position of sergeants in the battalions of raw 
recruits in the new army. 


Correspondence 
MR. BERNARD SHAW ON THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In answering my short letter, Mr. Shaw devotes one 
paragraph to the defects of the academic mind, and two more to 
an attempt to justify two of the five contradictions which I 
pointed out—merely as samples from the mass—in his pamphlet. 
The other three he does not touch. Putting aside his “ abuse of 
the plaintiff’s attorney,” may I answer him on these two points ? 

(1) He originally charged us with hypocrisy for pretending that 
we had gone to war about Belgium ; yet he himself said that it 
was our sacred duty to drive the Germans out of Belgium. That 
seemed to me a contradiction. The contradiction is in no way 
fessened by what Mr. Shaw now says—that “ all the world would 
spit in our faces if we did not see her (Belgium) through now.” If 
that is so, is it hypocrisy to say that we are fighting for Belgium ? 
Mr. Shaw avoids this question. In his slippery way he tries to 
change his ground. “ Treaty or no treaty,” he says, “ Belgium 
held the gate for us and saved us, at frightful cost to herself, on 
our express intimation that we expected her to do so” ; in other 
words, he suggests that it is because of what Belgium has done 
and suffered since the war began, and not because of the 1839 
treaty, that we ought to go to her defence. Even if that were so, 
is it hypocrisy to say that we are fighting for Belgium ?_ But why 
did Belgium “ hold the gate”? And what gave us the right to 
“intimate” that we “ expected her to do so”? Simply and 
solely that she and we were bound by the treaty of 1839. The 
“ obligation of honour ” which rests upon us arises from the fact 
that Belgium has observed a treaty to which we were parties and 
which we required her to observe. That is not a “ futile point of 
law.” Whatever Mr. Shaw may say, treaties have some meaning ; 
and the fact that this treaty has been strictly observed for seventy- 
five years does not make it invalid now. “ Belgium,” says Mr. 
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Shaw, “ is now a word to conjure recruits with.”” One reason for 
this is that all men know that Belgium was attacked by a Power 
which was pledged by treaty to protect her, and that she owes her 
sufferings to her own loyalty to that treaty. But if Belgium is a 
word to conjure recruits with, is it hypocrisy to say that we are 
fighting for Belgium? Again, I pointed out that while Mr. Shaw 
very disingenuously argues that our Foreign Office deliberately 
engineered this war, he also says that if Germany had confined 
herself to defending her eastern frontier against Russia, it would 
have been impossible for England to intervene. He does not 
attempt in his letter to deal with that contradiction. Let me put 
another question to him. If Germany had thrown her main 
strength on the eastern front, confined herself to defensive 
measures on the French frontier, left Belgium alone, and withheld 
her fleet from attacking the French coasts, would public opinion 
have allowed England to join in the war? [If not, is it hypocrisy 
to say that we are fighting because of the German violation of 
Belgian neutrality? Mr. Shaw has not met my criticism, or 
cleared himself of the charge of disingenuousness, until he has 
answered these questions. 
(2) I pointed out that Mr. Shaw was self-contradictory in 
charging Sir Edward Grey with having caused the war: (a) by 
not making it clear that we would join France and Russia, and 
(b) by making it clear that we would join them. His reply is that 
it was only “‘ when war was inevitable, and had indeed to all 
intents and purposes begun,” that Sir Edward Grey “* showed his 
hand.” An examination of this statement will show the disin- 
genuousness with which Mr. Shaw treats documents. The occa- 
sion on which he considers that Sir Edward Grey ‘* showed his 
hand ” was the interview with the German Ambassador recorded 
in No. 128. This interview took place on August Ist. In it Sir 
Edward Grey refused to pledge England to neutrality should war 
break out, even if Belgium was respected, but he did not say that 
England would certainly intervene. War was not inevitable on 
August Ist ; for on that day Austria actually agreed for the first 
time to submit the Serbian question to the decision of the Powers. 
Peace was in sight on August Ist, as it had never been since July 
24th ; the Russian Foreign Secretary actually telegraphed to Sir 
E. Grey to congratulate him on the prospect. And the chance of 
peace was due to Sir Edward Grey. Not only had he been un- 
tiring in suggestions, not only had he made the actual suggestion 
which Austria at last accepted, but he had used the independent 
position of Britain with the utmost skill to check the martial 
ardour of both sides. On the one hand he had done his best to 
keep Russia in check by declining to pledge British support to her 
and her ally up to the very last moment. But meanwhile he had 
endeavoured to restrain Germany by repeated warnings that if a 
general war broke out England could not stand aloof. On July 
27th he had invited the German Government to note that our 
fleet was ready for war. On July 29th he had warned the German 
Ambassador not to be “ misled by the friendly tone of our con- 
versation into thinking that we should stand aside ” if war broke 
out. On July 30th he had replied to the ** infamous proposal ” of 
the German Chancellor that we would not permit the violation of 
Belgium or the ruin of France. These warnings were quite as 
definite as that of August Ist, and Mr. Shaw is “ playing tricks 
with the facts about a very grave crisis ” when, disregarding these 
warnings, he pretends that that of August Ist was the first. On 
August Ist peace was in sight ; the only Power likely to prevent it 
was Germany. Therefore Sir Edward Grey very properly re- 
peated the warning that if war broke out our neutrality must not 
be counted upon by Germany. Yet on this very day Germany 
precipitated the war by her ultimatum to Russia. She was not 
So seriously threatened by Russian mobilisation as Austria ; yet 
Austria did not declare war till five days later. She could mobilise 
vastly more quickly than Russia. There is no explanation of her 
action possible except that she wanted war, and feared peace was 
going to be made. In face of these facts Mr. Shaw’s assertion 
that the war was caused by the way in which Sir Edward Grey 
conducted the negotiations is an unpardonable perversion of the 
facts; and he can only conduct his argument by disregarding 
documents that do not suit his purpose.—Yours, etc., 
Ramsay Murr. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Str,—In the course of his letter printed in your issue of Novem- 
ber 28th, Mr. Bernard Shaw writes thus: “ Treaty or no treaty, 
Belgium held the gate for us and saved us at frightful cost to 
herself on our express intimation that we expected her to do so. 
All the world would spit in our faces if we did not see her through 
now, even though all the jurists in Europe held that the treaty was 
worthless (as they, in fact. do).” 

The following quotations from four well-known authorities on 


international law seem to me to disprove the assertion contained 
in the words between brackets. 

Wheaton’s International Law, 4th Edition (1904), p. 119 : 

The five Great Powers, representing Europe, consented to the 
separation of Belgium from Holland, and admitted the former among 
the independent States of Europe, upon conditions which were accepted 
by her and have become the bases of her public law. These conditions 
were subsequently incorporated into a definite treaty, concluded between 
Belgium and Holland in 1839, by which the independence of the former 
was finally recognised by the latter. 

Lawrence's Principles of International Law, 4th Edition (1910), 
p. 277: 

The neutralization of Belgium, for instance, is regarded as under 
the protection of the public law of Europe, and every European State 
is held bound not to attack the Belgian Kingdom as long as it fulfils 
the fundamental conditions of its existence. 


P. 599: 

These arrangements were embodied in a great international 
treaty signed in November, 1831; but Belgium and Holland did not 
come to terms till April, 1839. Their agreement was confirmed by the 
five Great Powers in another treaty of the same date, which repeated 
the gua. ntee of the independence and neutrality of the Belgian 
Kingdom, and bound it to refrain from interference in the armed 
struggles of other States. This obligation it has loyally fulfilled ; and 
though intrigues against its independence have not been wanting, it 
has hitherto been preserved from attack. There can be little doubt 
that one or more of the guaranteeing Powers would assist it should 
its integrity be exposed to serious danger at any future time. 


Westlake’s International Law, Part I. (1910), p. 27 : 

There are in Europe three States—the Republic of Switzerland, the 
Kingdom of Belgium, and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg—which 
are bound to permanent neutrality by treaties with the Great Powers, 
these in their turn guaranteeing that neutrality. 

P. 29: 

On the other hand, treaties of neutralisation are exempt from the 
causes Which in the lapse of time weaken the effect of many treaties. 
They are concluded in the reciprocal interest, being for the neutralised 
State a very important condition of its existence, and for the guarantors 
a security against the territory of that State being made the scene of 
hostile military operations. They are therefore not subject to unilateral 
denunciation by either party, and the considerations which led to them 
are not of such a nature as to become obsolete. 

Oppenheim’s International Law, 2nd Edition (1912), Vol. 1. 
p. 152: 

Belgium became neutralised from the moment she was recognised 
as an independent State in 1831. The Treaty of London, signed on 
November 15th, 1831, by Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, France, 
Prussia and Russia, stipulates in its Article 7 at the same time the 
independence and the permanent neutrality of Belgium, and in its 
Article 25 the guaranty of the signatory five Great Powers. And the 
guaranty was renewed in Article 1 of the Treaty of London of April 19th, 
1839, to which the same Powers are parties, and which is the final treaty 
concerning the separation of Belgium from the Netherlands. 

Belgium has, just like Switzerland, also succeeded in keeping up her 
neutrality. 


Vol. II., p. 368 : 

Perpetual or permanent is the neutrality of States which are 
neutralised by special treaties of the members of the Family of Nations, 
as at the present time that of Switzerland, Belgium and Luxemburg. 

Yours, ete., 

Palace Chambers, Westminster, F. N. KEEN. 

December 2nd, 1914. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is apparently necessary to explain (I thought it 
superfluous when I wrote my previous letter) that forty years’ 
continuous anti-German propaganda in England would have 
stood in the relation of contributory cause to anti-English 
militarism in Germany; whereas a propaganda which began 
less than twenty years ago bears to it the relation of effect instead 
of cause. 

Mr. Shaw may unearth isolated magazine articles as ancient 
in date as the Treaty of London. They don’t count. The 
cession of Heligoland wiped the slate.—-Yours, etc., 

A. Morey Davies. 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMEN. 

Sir,—Miss Winstanley, in your issue of the 21st inst., very 
properly emphasises the debt under which the world lies to 
Russian men of letters, Russian musicians and Russian scientists, 
although she certainly exaggerates when she states that during 
the last half-century that empire has produced “the noblest 
literature in Europe.” She must not overlook, however, that 
the greatest thinkers whom Russia has produced have suffered 
exile or outlawry. Tolstoy lived and died under the ban, both 
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civil and ecclesiastical. Antokolsky, probably the greatest 
artist whom Russia has produced, lived and died in exile in France. 
Dostoievsky spent much of his life an exile and prisoner in 
Siberia or under a sentence of perpetual military servitude. 
Turgenieff and Alexander Herzen were both driven into exile. 
Maxim Gorky also had to flee his native land. Professor Vino- 
gradoff and Prince Kropotkin have both for years lived in England 
and dare not return to their country. These are but a few of 
Russia’s great men whom her Government has martyred.—Y ours, 
etc., A. M. H. 
November 29th. 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As Mr. Shaw in his postcript says ** Next, please,” I 
venture to send a few criticisms. 

Mr. Shaw finds fault with the action of the Christian Church 
(or “ Churches”) in this crisis. It was their duty, he says, 
to remind us that “‘ the sword is never right,” and to protest 
against the war as something altogether sinful ; instead of which, 
they have blessed it. Let us take a concrete body, the Roman 
Catholic Church, which Mr. Shaw will presumably grant to be 
the most important (and which I as a Catholic, of course, must 
assume to be the only Christian Church properly so called, the 
other ‘* Churches ” only being Christian in so far as they agree 
with her teaching). Her official doctrine is that war is not 
necessarily sinful; it may in special circumstances be a duty 
to go to war, and is certainly lawful in self-defence or to maintain 
one’s just rights. War is only relatively an evil, in the same sense 
as earthquakes and pestilences are evil; and so we pray in the 
Litany, A peste, fame et bello libera nos Domine. It is indeed 
the occasion of countless sins of lust, rapine, and anger, but is 
not in itself sinful, if undertaken for a just cause and supposing 
that all other means fail. The Catholic Church has taught this 
doctrine for centuries ; is it reasonable for Mr. Shaw to expect 
her to change it on the occasion of this particular war? Further, 
Mr. Shaw is inconsistent with himself: he maintains it was 
England’s “* duty ”’ to go to war, yet speaks as though the nation, 
through being at war, were in a state of sin, so that the Church 
ought, as it were, to excommunicate her.—Yours, etc., 

G. L. Smirn. 


THE LAMBETH POOR LAW CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN, 

Srr,—Whilst I much appreciate the humour of your “ Christ- 
mas Hymn for Lambeth,” the question of the treatment of Poor 
Law children is of such importance to those who realise their 
responsibilities towards them that I trust that you will find room 
for the following facts. 

The eggs would have been provided as usual but for the abnor- 
nal price at the time (I am informed that the present price of 
eggs is 23d. each, and at Christmas will be 3d. each). Consider- 
ing that the working classes and, indeed, the middle classes 
as well, are unable to afford new-laid eggs for their children, 
and we do not care to give any others, the Board did not feel 
justified in taking from the ratepayers what in so many cases 
they cannot afford for themselves. The actual menu for the 
children on Christmas day is as follows :—Breakfast—coffee, 
bread and butter, eggs or sausage ; Dinner—roast beef, baked 
potatoes, Christmas pudding (ad lib.), orange, apple, and bon- 
bon. Tea—bread and butter and cake; and after the evening 
entertainment they are given sweets and biscuits. 

As you will see, the usual extras associated with Christmas 
which are chiefly appreciated by the children will be still provided, 
and something at asmaller cost in place of an egg for their break- 
fast. In addition, we are trying to obtain sixpence for each 
child. This cannot be taken out of the rates and has to be pro- 
vided by Guardians and other friends. The difficulty in collect- 
ing the amount this year will be probably greater than ever, 
and the many who have expressed sympathy with the children 
cannot do better than assist in this direction. A varied series 
of entertainments is provided during the Christmas holidays, 
and I could wish every working-class child had as bright and 
happy a time. 

I am personally glad, however, that so comparatively small a 
matter has elicited so great a sympathy. The real danger is that 
for the greater part of the children’s existence the general public 
seems to be unaware of the immense importance of their care 
and welfare. During seventeen years’ experience as a Guardian 


I have never received a single letter of enquiry as to the treatment 
and future of children under our charge, but the question of 
eggs versus sausage has apparently perturbed the whole public. 

Any contributions, either in money or kind, will be thankfully 


received by me, and I shall undertake that they shall be used 
for the children’s enjoyment during Christmas.—Yours, etce., 
FRANK Briant, 


P.S.—The eggs will be provided after all by contributions 
from various friends. 
Alford House, Lambeth Walk, S.E. 
November 26th. 


[Mr. Briant makes it quite plain that his Board had no real 
intention of depriving the children of any of their small Christmas 
luxuries ; but that being the case, was it not rather unwise to 
announce that eggs were not to be provided this year “ in order 
that Poor Law children may have an opportunity of appreciating 
the position of national affairs’’? The Guardians have only 
themselves to thank for any misapprehensions that may have 
arisen.—ED. N.S.] 


VENTILATION AND THE “BREATH 
OF LIFE” 


To the Editor of Twe NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—It is fortunate for us all that, in his letter last week, Mr. 
Griffith should have added to my article and that he should have 
informed us of the most recent diagnosis of the House of Commons 
mind, which is new to me, and doubtless supersedes the old. 
I think Mr. Griffith elsewhere has read into my words, about an 
empty room, for instance, what I did not say. But he most 
surely and wholly errs when he says that “ the object of ventila- 
tion . . . is not to remove so-called poisonous gases from the 
air.” Let him ask the professional divers, or the men in sub- 
marines, or let him watch death from, say, cardiac valve leakage. 
He will soon learn that the first necessity is gaseous exchange, 
for which, as he reads, he is now breathing—that is, ventilating 
his blood ; and that there is nothing merely “ so-called ” about 
the poisonous character of carbon dioxide. The novel and subtle, 
but relatively infinitesimal, contributions to the physics of this 
subject must not blind us to its unchangeable chemistry, though 
it is natural that Mr. Griffith’s own work should occupy the fore- 
ground of his own mind.—Yours, etc., 





LENs. 
Royal Institution, W. 
November 29th. 


Miscellany 


“FOR THIS RELIEF MUCH 


THANKS ” 
Tce stood at the corner of the High Street, Mrs. 


Carter with a baby in one of those little chairs on 
wheels, Mrs. Hardman holding her two months’ old 
infant tightly to her expansive bosom. 

** She come to my ’ouse only this morning, and she says to 
me, ‘I seem to ’a seen your face before,’ she says. ‘ ’Ave 
you?’ Isays. ‘Some faces do make a bit of an impression like, 
don’t they ?’ I says, and I knew her at once for that old 
interfering piece o’ goods who used to come down distric’ 
visiting in Bridges Lane when I lived there.” 

Mrs. Carter nodded sympathetically, and Mrs. Hardman, 
having got her breath again, went on. 

‘“* She says to me, ‘1 ’ear as ’ow you've applied for relief at 
the Town ’All. I suppose you ain’t ’ad no washing since the 
war?’ ‘No,’ I says, ‘ me neighbours go dirty now, it’s a bit 
warmer like.’ She ups with her nose at that, and then she 
says, ‘ That’s all you ’ave to support you, I suppose, except 
your separation allowance,’ she says, and I says to ’er, ‘I 
’aven’t ’ad no allowance not for ever so long, my ole man not 
bein’ in work, not what you'd call work except for ’alf a day 
now and again.’ She looks at me ’ard at that, and I felt a 
bit worried, for I'd clean forgot she knew as ’ow we'd ’ad a 
separation, and I thought that might go agin me. You 
know ’ow they are, Mrs. Carter, one ’as to be that sharp.” 

“A lady come to my ’ouse and give me ’alf a crown,” 
began Mrs. Carter, but she was not allowed to go on, Mrs. 
Hardman having got her breath again. 
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“Oh, don’t you mistake me, Mrs. Carter ; there is ladies 
going about, perfect ladies. I ’ad two last week, one from 
the schools about my Annie, and one from Lord knows 
where, and the sanitary lady come this week about this little 
nipper being weighed. Yours looks a bit parky in that push 
cart. “Is nose is like a bit o’ beetroot. I ’ate them push 
carts. I always carries mine. Seems as ’ow you can cuddle 
‘em up close and warm. I never let mine go in them dam’ 
things.” 

“ You was separated, was you?” Mrs. Carter asked, get- 
ting a minute smile from her baby by pinching his pink nose. 

“Yes. My ole man ’ad a drop o’ tea in ’im one night, and 
we ‘ad a row. You know ’ow it is. It all flares up in a 
minute like a drop o’ oil on a dead fire.” 

“ Did ye get anything from the Town ’All ?” 

“Dunno yet. O’ course, she don’t know what you and me 
know about the ole man. But ’e only ’ad twelve shillings 
last week, straight ’e did. I shouldn’t mind only there’s this 
little ’un, and I’m feard if they knew they’d knock off me bit 
o’ money or tickets, and I can allus get them tickets changed 
round the corner.” 

“ It’s that parkish at this corner, ’'m goin’,” Mrs. Carter 
said, losing interest in the recital. “‘ We ’aven’t come to the 
Town ’All yet, and please the Lord we won’t. Me ’usband 
brought ‘ome twenty bob last week, but ’e seems to ’ave 
luck. Always did.” 

“* Some ’as,”’ Mrs. Hardman remarked. 

“ Got a bit o’ dinner on ye ?” queried Mrs. Carter. 

“Got me bit o’ cabbage. Id a liked one o’ them Oste’d 
rabbits, but they was too dear.” 

“°Ere’s a tanner. Get yourself a bit o’ something as’ll 
warm ye.” 

Mrs. Carter drifted off. 


The three ladies sat round the baize-covered table, talking. 
“Why don’t they tell us the truth?” Miss Hattersley 
wanted to know. 

“A good cadger never tells the truth,” said Miss Welldon, 
who represented the Board of Guardians on the Women’s 
Sub-Committee. “Listen to their tale, and then give ’em 
half the recognised scale, that’s my theory, and I’ve found 
it works very well on the Board.” 

“I feel sure Mrs. Hardman is getting money from the 
Church, though she doesn’t say so,” said Mrs. Coleham. 

“It’s most unfortunate having that new vicar at this 
crisis. He doesn’t know the East End as we do. He can’t 
understand the people in the same way, and the result is 
he simply believes what they say. They’re as clever at 
getting money as a Jewish stockbroker. I’ve lived here 
for eighteen years, and I know what I’m talking about.” 

“ It’s almost funny, isn’t it? I mean in a sort of a way, 
of course, when you think of it—us all trying to give as 
little as we can, and they, the poor I mean, trying to get as 
much as they can,” ventured Miss Hattersley, but added 
hastily, “‘ Of course, if only they’d be open about it x 

Miss Welldon looked at her suspiciously and wished that 
she had not made that remark about the vicar. She had 
forgotten that Miss Hattersley was a Nonconformist. 
Churchpeople ought to stick together now they had all 
sorts of denominations represented on the committee. 

“I visited Mrs. Hardman last week in connection with 
the Care Committee,” Mrs. Coleham said, consulting a 
shiny black note-book, “ and found her in a very miserable 
State. There was a mass of dirty crockery about, nothing 

washed up, but the children looked blue with cold, and I 
— think the vicar was very well advised, if he 








“Hardman!” cried Miss Welldon, “ Yes, that was 
the name, I feel sure. They’re unsatisfactory. I can’t 


get at the bottom of them. I’ve known them for a long 
time, too. When I visited yesterday 1 remembered the 
woman’s face, though I'd lost sight of her for some time. 
She used to live in Bridges Lane, and she said her husband 
drank, I think, or something.” 

“* She couldn’t help that,” said Mrs. Coleham. 

“No, perhaps not, though you never really know. But 
the difficulty is I rather suspect they aren’t separated any 
more. 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Coleham. 

“ Do you know ?” asked Miss Hattersley. 

There was a pause. 

“ After all ” began Mrs. Coleham. 

“TI suspect she’s getting an allowance,’ 
Welldon. 

“ And a husband ? ” queried Mrs. Coleham. 

“Tf she’s living with him again he may be giving her 
money, part of his wages. She shouldn’t have those food 
tickets. She said she was separated when I tackled her 
yesterday.” 

“Why in the world don’t they tell us the truth ?” Miss 
Hattersley wanted to know again. 

“ After all, it’s not immoral to live with one’s husband,” 
Mrs. Coleham murmured, whereat Miss Welldon frowned, 
suspecting levity. 

“The point is, are they separated, and if not, why not ?” 
she said. “I think the case is very unsatisfactory. How 
can you help if you don’t know the facts, that’s what I want 
to know. If she’s living with her husband again, she doesn’t 
want relief, but if she’s been separated she shouldn’t be 
living with him again. I believe it’s only a dodge to get his 
money and ours somehow.” 

“ The point seems to be, is the Hardman family in want ? ” 
said Mrs: Coleham. 

“The point is, does she tell the truth? 
Hattersley. 

“They’re my case,”’ said Miss Welldon firmly. “I shall 
re-visit.” 





’ 


began Miss 


”? 


said Miss 


* * * 


Mrs. Carter, turning over some portions of steak on a 
stall in the High Street, had her elbow clutched by Mrs. 
Hardman. 

“ That’s a juicy bit, Mrs. Carter, just you take that, and 
come along o’ me.” 

“**Ere y’are, Ma, the ole lot for a tanner,” said the man 
in charge of the stall. 

The meat was bought, squeezed into an already over- 
worked string bag, and the two ladies pushed their way 
through the throng of shoppers together. 

“* She’s been again,” said Mrs. Hardman. 

“Who?” 

“ That there ole gal I told you about. But it ain’t no go 
this time.” 

“* What d’ye mean ?” 

“Seems as ’ow nothing ain’t no good,” continued Mrs. 
Hardman, suddenly thoughtful; “‘ you ’as to slave to death 
nearly to get a pennorth o’ groceries. When we was 
separated, me and the ole man, she didn’t like it, and said 
as ’ow ‘usband and wife ought to stick together for better 
for worse, and ’ow separation led to goodness knows what, 
and I did think as p’raps the ole man ’ad gone after a girl, 
I did. But he ’adn’t. Seems as ’ow ’e missed me like. But 
she come round to-day, asking questions. I could see what 
she was after. It was ’is bit o’ wages. But I put ’er off. 
She was just a-going, when who should come round the corner 
but the ole man. ’E only ’as a day now and again like, as 
you very well know, and it was ’is off time. I knoo 1 was 
done. She remembered ’im. She stared after ‘im as she 
went down the street, IT could see that, and 1 give ’im a bit 
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o’ what for for turning up just then, I can tell ye. But I 
shan’t see the colour o’ them tickets now, you bet yer life.” 

“Why don’t ye move?” asked Mrs. Carter, on an 
inspiration. ‘ Get into Bradley Street and come up afore 
the ward committee there, or whatever they call it. That 
noo parson’s on that. Iseen’im. ’E ain’t been ’ere more’n 
amonth. °E won’t know ’bout you being with yer ’usband 
again.” 

“ That ole body ’ud tell ’im.” 

“P’raps ’e don’t know ’er. P’raps ’e don’t like ’er any 
more’n you do.” 

“I never thought o’ that,” Mrs. Hardman said slowly, 
“* p’raps ’e don’t.” 

““Some on ’em’s very kind ladies and gentlemen,” Mrs. 
Carter asserted, “‘ very good of ’em to come down ’ere, I’m 
sure.” 

“* Bit too good,” sniffed Mrs. Hardman, “ I don’t suppose 
I'll get them tickets, nor see the mark o’ the mint neither.” 

“You got a ’usband instead,” Mrs. Carter said encourag- 
ingly, as they prepared to cross the road. 

THEoposia LLoyp. 


Drama 
KINGSWAY THEATRE : 
THE DYNASTS 


HERE was a gentleman in khaki in front of nie at 

I the Kingsway Theatre. When the performance 

was over I heard him saying to his partner: ‘* Well, 
I should call it a Napoleonic Revue.” Like Lord Haldane, 
he was “ only a plain blunt soldier”; but he had got the idea. 
When one entered the Kingsway Theatre one was divided 
between a feeling of wonder at Mr. Barker’s audacity in 
undertaking such a task and one of apprehension as to the 
possibility of getting Mr. Hardy’s enormous epic drama upon 
the stage. The credit for the success of Mr. Barker’s stage 
version must be measured by the difficulties which he has 
attacked and surmounted. 

To have played The Dynasts in full would have taken 
forty days and forty nights and an army corps of actors. Mr. 
Barker’s immensely difficult job was to reduce it to nego- 
tiable dimensions without reducing it to an absurdity. He 
had to suggest the presence of vast hosts and nations ; to 
give the climaxes due force without weakening the back- 
ground ; to fill in the historical gaps between the scenes pre- 
sented ; and, whilst eliminating the multitudes of shades and 
spirits who hover over the action in Mr. Hardy’s volumes, 
to retain what is really the author’s brooding commentary 
on the play of emotional and moral forces in the world, and 
on the sad inscrutability of fate. In all respects Mr. Barker 
succeeded. The three hours’ play he has made of about 
two score scenes from The Dynasts preserves a proper pro- 
portion of parts, and it does not feel at all like an unclothed 
skeleton. 

The play is in three sections: “ Trafalgar,” ‘‘ The Penin- 
sula” and “ Waterloo.” The scene changes every few 
minutes, and the illusion of camp, street, warm interior 
or wide landscape is secured in almost every case by simple 
modifications of lighting and the use of a few suggestive pro- 
perties within the fixed framework of the stage, with its two 
square, grey pillars and its raised platform at the back. 
Were these scenes all, one would remember, as it were, 
merely a long series of vivid thumbnail sketches. We see 
Nelson in victory and death (the death-scene is very well 
staged and movingly acted) ; we see the death and burial of 
Sir John Moore; and, in a series of impressions, the careers 
of Napoleon and Wellington are developed until the final 


collision at Waterloo. Groups of rustics prepare their 
beacons in readiness for Boney’s invasion ; swig in a tavern 
after Trafalgar ; burn the bogey-man in effigy ; and admire 
their strutting neighbour who has volunteered. A London 
street crowd hilariously disputes about war and cheers 
Mr. Pitt; a party of weary deserters crawl about in a 
Spanish cellar ; gorgeous hussars and women in Empire dresses 
flit about in an outer room at the Duchess of Richmond’s ; 
a girl looks out of a window and cries as the troops march off 
to Waterloo; Wellington surveys the field giving out his 
laconic orders; the English generals stand (out of sight 
behind a curtain) shouting like a football crowd when the 
advance is begun; Napoleon in a farm-house curses at 
the non-arrival of Grouchy; Napoleon, finally, his arms 
folded, standing against a night sky, meditates on the 
magnitude of his achievement and of his fall. It is a large 
order : 
jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass ; 


but it is all pulled together and given unity as a representa- 
tion of the time by Mr. Barker’s two devices of commentary. 
Below and in front of the stage, facing the audience at a kind 
of litany-desk, sits Mr. Ainley, a sort of medallion to the 
picture ; and above at the sides (“ supporters,” as it were), 
in grey-green, severely-decorated niches (like those in which 
Madonnas and Sibyls sit in Renaissance pictures), are two 
female figures, like Fates. The Reader amplifies the story 
with a narrative founded upon the stage directions ; to the 
two other figures are assigned the choruses, which, in the book, 
are distributed amongst various spirits of the years, Pities, 
and so forth. They sit there, mysteriously robed, with 
motionless hands, throughout the action; and, as each 
great event is closed, they chant, in alternation or in unison. 
those impressive judgments and laments. This idea, on 
Mr. Barker’s part, was an inspiration. He has made of The 
Dynasts a workable play, and one, moreover, which, by the 
force of its humanity and the vividness of its pageantry, will 
appeal to the general public if it is given a fair chance. 

The cast employed is enormous, and the acting is almost 
uniformly good. Mr. Sydney Valentine made Napoleon 
here and there rather too much like an actor; but it would 
not be easy (for example) to avoid that entirely when one 
has to sit in the front of the stage and open and tear up 4 
number of letters; and at the close Mr. Valentine was most 
impressive. But he was handicapped by his total lack 
(pace the love-lock) of facial resemblance to Napoleon ; 
surely it would not have been difficult to find an actor with 
a fat, white face ? The Wellington of Mr. Murray Carring- 
ton could not conceivably be improved upon ; the very man, 
in form, face, voice, and manner, stood in front of one ; and 
Mr. Nicholas Hannen as Nelson, though somewhat amusingly 
brisk on the quarter-deck, was admirable in the death-bed 
scene. Of the others one cannot but mention the exquisitely 
fat and beery boatman of Mr. Rutland Barrington; the 
old lady of Miss Florence Haydon; and Mr. Derwent’s 
Mameluke, a finished study of a very slight part. But one 
might really go through the whole list like that. 

The descriptive notes of the minor characters that are 
circulated in the theatre are useful; but they swarm with 
misprints, slack constructions and errors. “* Quartre ” Bras 
is, for instance, referred to several times ; the battle more 
usually known as Auerstadt appears as Auerbach ; and 
Moore’s predecessor as Commander-in-Chief is called Sir 
Harry Burrell instead of Sir Harry Burrard. 

For the benefit of those who will feel a natural annoyance 
that this play has not been dealt with here by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy 1 may say that he is at present in Flanders. 

J. C. SQumRE. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AR literature still keeps the paper-makers busy, 
and there can now be scarcely a literary man of 
any standing in England who has not “ done his 

bit.” Personally, I have begun to feel that I have now 
collected sufficient facts, policies, and ideals to go on with ; 
but how can one refrain from reading Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 
contribution to the discussion? It is a sixpenny booklet, 
published by Cassells, and entitled The Barbarism of Berlin— 
for, in the words of his own poem, there’s “ a B in Both ”— 
and it is enthralling. I do not mean that it tells one anything 
one did not know before. Mr. Chesterton’s story of the war's 
origins and of Germany’s perverted aims would be, were one 
to analyse it, bald in its simplicity. The interesting thing 
is the manner in which Mr. Chesterton clothes this baldness 
with the luxuriant hair—sometimes split hairs—of his per- 
sonal style. In his very first sentence he presents us with his 
visiting-card : 

Unless we are all mad, there is at the back of the most bewildering 


business a story ; and if we are all mad, there is no such thing as 
madness. 


And the rest of the booklet is an unsurpassed example of the 
way in which he can extract attar of Chesterton out of the 
humblest flowers of fact. He tells the most familiar story 
in a way which makes it seem, for the moment, quite un- 
familiar ; with a very little manipulation a chestnut becomes 
a chestertonut ; and the sensible observations of the man 
in the street are so tricked out that they look like the 


wildest fantasias. 
*~ a * 


Thousands of writers, since the war began, have quoted 
with disgust the Kaiser’s instructions to his troops in China 
to behave like the Huns of Attila, and we have all remarked 
that it was inconsistent to attempt to advance civilisation 
by reducing yourself to the level of savages. But who 
has thought of putting it like Mr. Chesterton ? 


For the Kaiser, after explaining to his troops how important it was 
to avoid Eastern Barbarism, instantly commanded them to become 
Eastern Barbarians. He told them, in so many words, to be Huns, 
and leave nothing living or standing behind them. In fact, he frankly 
offered a new army corps of aboriginal Tartars to the Far East, within 
such time as it may take a bewildered Hanoverian to turn into a 
Tartar. Anyone who has the painful habit of personal thought will 
perceive here at once the non-reciprocative principle again. Boiled 
down to its bones of logic, it means simply this: * I am a German and 
you are a Chinaman. Therefore I, being a German, have a right to be 
a Chinaman. But you have no right to be a Chinaman, because you 
are only a Chinaman.” 


It looks, at first sight, like anything in the world except 
the common sense it is. Take, again, as an example of 
characteristic expression, the comment on the patent 
absurdity of the Kaiser’s enormous efforts to crush an army 
he described as contemptible : 


But the Prussian rhetorician had two incompatible sentiments in 
his mind, and he insisted on saying them both at once. He wanted 
to think of an English Army as a small thing; but he also wanted to 
think of an English defeat as a big thing. He wanted to exult, at the 
Same moment, in the utter weakness of the British in their attack, 
and the supreme skill and valour of the Germans in repelling such an 
attack. Somehow it must be made a common and obvious collapse 
for England, and yet a daring and unexpected triumph for Germany. 
In trying to express these contradictory conceptions simultaneously, 
he got rather mixed. Therefore he bade Germania fill all her vales and 
mountains with the dying agonies of this almost invisible earwig ; and 
let the impure blood of this cockroach redden the Rhine down to the 
sea, 


There are some people who profess to be bored by this 
sort of thing; they cither call it juggling or say that almost 








anybody could do it if he tried. To such may be commended 
Mr. Belloc’s poem to a Don “who dared despise my 
Chesterton.” 

* * * 

Another topical book is Mr. Clutton Brock’s Thoughts 
on the War (Methuen, Is. net). Here, in nine essays (re- 
printed from the Times) we have a spiritual diary. There 
are few references to actual diplomatic or military events ; 
there is no word-play, no easy epitomising, no straining for 
effect. We begin with a Prelude on the beginning of the war 
as it came to a quiet Western county in August : 

Nowhere and never in the world can there have been a deeper 
peace ; and the bells from the little red church down by the river seemed 
to be the music of it, as the song of birds is the music of the spring. 
There one saw how beautiful the life of man can be, and how men by 
the innocent labours of many generations can give to the earth a 
beauty it has never known in its wildness. And all this peace, one 
knew, was threatened; and the threat came into one’s mind as if it 
were a soundless message from over the great eastward plain ; and 
with it the beauty seemed unsubstantial and strange, as if it were 
sinking away into the past, as if it were only a memory of childhood. . . . 
It seemed on that Sunday that a golden age had lasted till yesterday, 
and that the earth had still to learn the news of its ending. 


The insight of that last sentence marks all the subsequent 
essays in which, without mawkishness, conscientiously 
facing every truth that presents itself, Mr. Clutton Brock 
meditates on Germany and the German people, on the ideal 
of the national machine, on the spirit in which we should 
fight, on the work to be done after the fighting is over, 
and on the tragic absurdity of a society which neglects 
to call upon the highest moral qualities of many of its 
members until it gets them in the trenches shooting their 
fellow-men. For even those of us who most keenly feel the 
horror and stupidity of war cannot but lapse sometimes 
into the thought that, where an army has been fighting 
in a decent spirit, there is something strange in taking 
a man out of that life of comradeship and mutual devotion 
and shoving him back into the competitive struggle in the 
mean and dirty urban civilisation we have made for ourselves. 
* * * 


Mr. Clutton Brock’s book will bear re-reading. It is, 
in fact, one of the very best pieces of writing the war has 
produced. About the worst, so far as my observation goes, 
is a poem that a Shields correspondent sends me. It 
appeared in a local paper, and the following is a typical 
verse : 

Who was it Cronje’s ribs did dig, 
And pleaded hard for army big, 
To save us from the Hunnish Pig ? 
Ox_p Boss. 


* * * 


The latest batch of twenty volumes in the “ Shilling 
Bohn ” includes works by Hauff, Lessing, and Schopenhauer, 
which will serve to remind the British public that General 
Bernhardi was not the Father of German Literature. There 
are other interesting volumes—Lucretius, More’s Utopia, 
Coleridge’s Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare and other 
English Poets, a very excellent selection from Horace Wal- 
pole’s Letters, two volumes of Plutarch, and an adventurous 
new selection from Poe. The last contains Poe’s Margina- 
lia, which are full of wit and critical insight, and have 
seldom been reprinted. One sentence in them I am totally 
unable to explain. It was written in the eighteen-forties, 
when Letchworth and the Fabian Society still lay hidden in 
the vast womb of time, and it refers to 


the influence of certain members of the Fabian family—people who 
live (upon beans) about Boston. 


I should be glad if some American archxologist could supply 
me with an explanation of this. 


SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Duke Jones. By Erne. Sipewicx. Sidgwick & Jackson. 
‘a 6s. 

Broken Shackles. By Joun OxennAM. Methuen. 6s. 
But She Meant Well. By Witu1am Carne. Lane. 6s. 


Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich. By Srernen 
Leacock. Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

Miss Sidgwick has done better than in Duke Jones (not 
but what she has also done much worse, in A Lady of Leisure, 
to which this book is a sequel): and she will doubtless do 
better again. Nobody interested at all in the development 
of the modern novel can afford to ignore Miss Sidgwick’s 
highly individual gifts : nobody, I am glad to realise, shows 
any disposition to ignore them—except, perhaps, Miss 
Sidgwick ; and in her case I cannot decide whether it really 
is that she takes her powers too lightly or whether, quite 
the other way, she labours them too curiously. She will 
constantly break up a passage of beauty, of subtlety, of 
distinction, by the intrusion of something ridiculous. Is 
that because of a sort of spacious negligence, or does it 
result from a “‘ metaphysical ”’ desire for the unexpected, the 
far-fetched, the quaint ? 

The nervous susceptibility which in Sir Claude Ashwin, 
the great physician, is schooled and hardened into intellec- 
tual and spiritual power becomes in his daughter Violet 
a definite disease. The symptoms of what amounts too 
often almost to insanity are minutely observed and vividly 
rendered, but I cannot think Miss Sidgwick realises quite 
to what extent they are pathological. Nor does her de- 
scription of how young men and old go down in swathes 
before Violet’s charms convince one in the least. As for 
Lady Ashwin, there doubtless are such monsters: “a 
woman like that, shorn of brains and principles from birth, 
wallowing in comfort at the expense of a first-rate man 
whose life she’s ruined ’—such is the description given of her 
by one of her own family, and it is just. Physical beauty 
she has, and a calm expectancy of subservience from others : 
she moves through life like an iceberg, blasting with cold 
and cleaving with weight. Her cruelties, sometimes thought- 
less and sometimes calculated, but always put in motion by 
the way, through the withholding rather than the expending 
of energy, spread devastation. She belongs to the Ingestre 
family, whose privilege it is to have beauty and exercise 
force. Another member of the same family, Lysette, who 
goes astray through Lady Ashwin’s failure to extend a 
helping hand to her, is almost, if not quite, impossible. The 
faithful Duke Jones (Duke is short for Marmaduke), simple, 
pure, modest, shy, unselfish, devoting himself to the sal- 
vation of Lysette because he loves Violet—Jones, with his 
promptitudes and sacrifices and competencies and dreams— 
is the tenderest and best thing in the book. We all know 
Jones, and have cause to thank our stars for it. But 
Charles! He is presented to us as a nice, fresh, simple, 
clean-limbed young Englishman, egotistical indeed and 
inconsiderately high-spirited, but likeable and _ indeed 
lovable—for does not Violet love him? It is on their 
honeymoon that Jones meets the pair of them. Well, 
Charles is not nice, nor fresh, nor simple—nor tolerable. 
When a poor hysterical girl wants to be left alone to un- 
burden her troubles to his wife, and lets fall in reference 
to relations not present the unconventional phrase ‘My 
God!” what do you think Charles says? You will never 
believe it, but here it is : 

** Stop swearing,” said Charles sharply, turning on his heel. ‘* Promise 
to behave decently and I may go.” 


When an oldish relative—the head of the Ingestre house— 
flattered Violet, Charles “turned huffy, and grew short 


with him”; at a dinner where Ford, Sir Claude’s secretary, 
engaged Violet’s attention a good deal, Charles “ did nothing 
whatever but watch his wife, manoeuvre for her notice, and 
glare sidelong at young Ford.” Curiouser and curiouser | 
But worse follows. Charles makes a bet that at a given 
interview Violet will discover Jones’s love for herself. He 
watches her closely to see if he can tell from her demeanour 
whether she has discovered. Again you will never believe 
it, but on my honour it is down in cold print : 

She glanced at him, and he saw her eyes. All Charles’ airy spirits 
awoke and sang. The bet was won—she had been crying ! 


Add to this his idea of humour: he actually puts in a letter, 
thinks worth writing down, jokes of this sort : 

She only looked at me and asked, still quietly, if I could pick a 

lock. I said I could pull one, and did. 
Charles is not the only incredible. Violet’s idea of switching 
off Jones on to another young woman is almost vulgar in 
its crudity and lack of understanding; it swears with 
everything else about her conduct. 

Duke Jones has delicacies and gleams and intuitions and 
suggestions of beauty: it has real subtlety. It is original 
in manner, on the whole. The feeling in it for the obscurer 
psychological facts of human character is such as few 
novelists even dream of. And the style is careful and con- 
sidered, sharpened to its use of meticulous but sympathetic 
dissection. Above all, the interest holds. It is just because 
Miss Sidgwick’s talents are so fine and so many that one 
resents (“ resents” is the exact word—it is a personal 
feeling) the squandering of them in pseudo-subtleties. 

You should read the book for its many qualities. Let 
me quote you one quite characteristic bit of description : 

““Mr. Jones, my lady,” said Francis, and let in Mr. Jones, all 
unprepared and in his ordinary clothes, upon the Golden Age. 

Not that he called it that consciously, but the effect was the same 
upon his mind. Everything, time and all, slid back into a simpler, 
sunnier period. It was merely two beautiful women, and the child of 
one—but they were all Ingestres, to the smallest, and so the ensemble 
they made touched perfection. Nothing—unless Titian endeavouring 
to be devout, and in a purely pagan revel of rich colour, failing utterly 
—could have rendered the group worthily to an admiring world. 
St. Anne and the Maid-Mother, according to Titian, might have 
equalled it ; and since no devotion would have been expressed, there 
can be no offence in the comparison. 

The setting was beautiful, to begin with . the general back- 
ground tone was blue. Blue was Eveleen’s colour, a certain thick 
cloud-blue, not Violet’s clear tint of the twilight sky. 


Broken Shackles, even if it were less well written than it 
is, would be sure to arouse interest at the present time, 
for the first half deals vividly with the Franco-Prussian war, 
giving a clear idea of the French plans and failures and, 
still more importantly, of the emotional reactions of battle 
and disaster. The hero is a French staff officer, and up to 
the time when he finds himself nursed back to life in Switzer- 
land, after a serious wound, his adventures are rapid, 
convincing, and exciting. The second half of the book is 
quicter. De Valle, changing his name, settles down and 
marries a simple Swiss girl (though he is already married— 
a fact which, after a protracted struggle with his conscience, 
he decides to suppress). A villainous attempt to blackmail 
him gives a startling effect near the end, but the upshot 
is happy. Altogether, a well-constructed piece of work. 

Mr. Caine’s story is not dissimilar in type from Helen’s 
Babies. Hannah is a natural and charming child, always 
in mischief and generally “ meaning well.” The incidents 
are simple and obvious, but, they too, natural and charming ; 
the book is one to raise smiles rather than laughter— 
pleasantly readable, and not aiming at being more than 
that. A natural child is necessarily and always pleasant 
to read about. 

Professor Leacock cannot be said to have brought it off 
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this time. His millionaires are not very funny millionaires, 
and his satire on their social and political methods is not 
very unobvious satire. Over one or two of his previous books 
I have laughed aloud, over one or two discreetly smiled ; 
but over the Arcadian Adventures I have been able neither 
to smile nor tolaugh. There is a definite type of Occidental 
humour (or perhaps it is only that one type seems to prevail 
if one looks at it from outside, missing the fine shades) ; 
at its best, that type is as funny as anything one can want. 
It is so in Artemus Ward: it is so in Professor Leacock’s 
most spontaneous productions. But it is not so here. The 
book is passable light reading, and that is all. 
GERALD GOULD. 


AN ECONOMIC “STUBBS” 


English Economic History. Select Documents. Compiled 
and edited by A. E. Bianp, P. A. Brown, and R. H. 
TawnEY. Bell. 6s. 

This is really a remarkable piece of work, modestly 
presented to the public, but carried out with admirable 
patience and skill. In eighteen sections or chapters, each 
preceded by a few pages of introduction and list of sources, 
we have presented to us no fewer than 334 illustrative 
documents of the England of 1000-1485, 1485-1660, and 
1660-1846. The choice seems to have been wisely made. 
We have quite typical and significant extracts from Domes- 
day, illustrations of feudalism and the royal taxation, 
documents revealing all aspects of the manor, the borough, 
and the gild, the regulation of industry and of trade, rural 
conditions and assessments of wages—and so right down to 
the enclosure awards, the Combination Acts, the Chartist 
Manifesto, the “‘Speenhamland Act of Parliament ” and 
other Poor Law documents, specimen Trade Union mani- 
festos, the Corn Laws and the Bank Charter Act. The 
brief introductions to the several sections are judicious 
and suggestive. There is a good index. In short, these 
seven hundred and fifty pages give an excellent picture of 
English economic and social development. 

It is refreshing to think that the call for such a “ source- 
book ” of English Economic History has come, in the main, 
from the manual-working students of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association. It may not be so valuable as a means 
of passing examinations, but it is ten times as instructive, 
to get the student to read some of the actual documents 
about the manor or the gild, instead of composing the most 
elegantly expressed essay upon the subject. Do even 
those bold, bad men the examiners still ask students “ How 
did the Manor grow out of the Mark?” Would it still 
gain a man an Oxford fellowship to invent a brilliant reply ? 

We are inclined to ask for more. It has, we can now see, 
taken just forty-four years to do for Economic History 
what Stubbs’ Select Charters did for Constitutional History. 
How much longer shall we have to wait before some original 
genius of a publisher commissions a young man to prepare 
an equally good “ source-book” for Political Economy 
itself? Nothing is more intellectually benumbing in its 
aridity than the ordinary tutorial lecture on economic 
theory, which has been described as an endless series of 
abstract generalisations illustrated by newspaper cuttings ! 
Nor are the treatises much better. The professorial text- 
book of to-day pretends to throw over such an abstraction 
as the economic man; but what it tells us about wages, 
the division of labour, profits, rent, the “ law of increasing 
return,” foreign trade, international exchanges, taxation, 
“ monopolies,” and what not is all just as abstract, and to 
the student as fantastically unreal, as was the economic man. 
Why should we not put into the student’s hands recent 
specimens of the concrete realities about which the professor 





is trying to generalise? It would be interesting to have 
typical extracts from the wage-sheets of such a firm as 
Harland & Wolff (for men) to compare with those of the 
Army Clothing Department (for women); some determina- 
tions of wages under the Trade Boards Act; the “ local 
working rules” agreed to by the master-builders and the 
building trades unions of a district; an award under the 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act ; the report of the inquest 
on a platelayer knocked down whilst repairing the permanent 
way, and the County Court Judge’s award of compensation 
to the widow (with her solicitor’s bill); specimen notices 
under the “ particulars clause ” of the Factory Acts in the 
clothing, cutlery, and cotton spinning trades; the papers 
set at the last competitive examination for a vacancy in the 
staff of officials of the Cotton Weavers’ Trade Union; an 
extract from the regularly published diaries of those Trade 
Union officials who go round to investigate complaints of 
“bad work” or underpayment in the Lancashire cotton 
factories; a Factory Inspector’s report of a case in 
preparation for prosecution; a page from an Industrial 
Insurance agent’s collecting book, together with a complaint 
about a “ lapsed” policy and the letter from the company 
explaining why no “surrender value” can be granted : 
the notice left by the broker’s man in a distraint for rent, 
together with the form of application for an ejectment 
order; the local sanitary authority’s notice to abate a 
nuisance ; the application for payment sent to the parent of 
a child who has been medically treated by the local Education 
Authority ; a municipal rate notice ; a deposit receipt for 
funds lent to the Town Council; a policy of insurance 
against fire, and a life assurance policy; the rent-rolls 
of a block of artisans’ dwellings and of an estate of factory 
operatives’ cottages in Leicester or Leeds, together with the 
yearly bills for repairs; a typical balance-sheet and profit 
and loss account of a mine, a manufacturing business, a 
wholesale trader, a little builder and a small shopkeeper ; 
a typical page from the “ live register ” of a Labour Exchange 
and “arrears card” under the Health Insurance Act; a 
sample of the housekeeping accounts of a wife to whom 
the labourer-husband gives eighteen shillings a week; 
a page from the trade catalogue of a German export firm ; 
the invoice for a parcel of goods sent to Valparaiso, together 
with the customs entry, the bill of lading, and the bill of 
exchange relating to the same transaction, and the charter- 
party of the ship in which the goods travelled ; a copy of the 
entry by the Mercantile Marine Office of a seaman’s contract 
of service, noting which of the conditions of employment 
are fixed by statute; an emigrant’s passage ticket in the 
statutorily prescribed form; the exciseman’s permit to 
move beer or tobacco; a dog licence and the form to claim 
the partial remission of Income Tax as a reward for having 
two children; the assessment of a duke for armorial bear- 
ings and of a railway contractor to supertax ; the summary 
of the accounts rendered to Somerset House and of the 
Death Duties payable on the estates of a great landowning 
peer, a banker or a brewer, a Roman Catholic bishop, a 
poet, a publisher, and a notorious “ Labour leader” ; with 
perhaps the report of an administration in bankruptcy of 
a “hammered ” stock-jobber. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the student knows all these things, even if the professor 
may be assumed to be as familiar with them as he is with 
the Ten Commandments. Such a “ source-book ’”—which 
might well be the fruit of combined effort—might put some 
“élan vital” into economic teaching. It would at least 
enable us to realise what it was that the professors were 
talking about. We commend the idea to some of the young 
economic students who are looking out for ways of distin- 
guishing themselves, and to some of those publishers who 
complain that they cannot find any books to print. 
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BAR, BENCH, FORUM, AND 


PIANO-STOOL 
Recollections of Bar and Bench. By the Rr. Hon. Vis- 
COUNT ALVERSTONE. Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 


Political Reminiscences of Sir Charles Tupper. Edited by 
W. A. Harkin. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


Friends and Memories. By Maupr VaLerte WHuire. 
Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 

Lord Alverstone’s life has been one of very varied interests 
and achievements. He has been Attorney-General, Master 
of the Rolls, and Lord Chief Justice ; he has sat for a genera- 
tion in one or other of the Houses of Parliament; he was 
one of the best-known undergraduates of his day at Cam- 
bridge, a Wrangler, a cricketer, and a famous miler; and all 
his life he has been prominent in the worlds of sport and 
music as well as in those of law and politics. From the 
general reader’s point of view, therefore, it is a pity that his 
memoirs are so nearly exclusively legal, and that a man who 
has known so many men has not indulged more freely in 
“personal” reminiscence. Recollections of Bar and Bench 
sticks very closely to Bar and Bench, and consists in large 
part of a record of the cases in which Lord Alverstone was 
concerned. Had he had a penchant for sensational cases, 
that would have been all very well ; but his avowed distaste 
for causes célébres is as unfortunate for his pen as it is 
creditable to his mind. Of the few “ popular” cases in 
which he was concerned he writes in a dry, undetailed way ; 
the most famous of all, the Crippen case (which he tried as 
L.C.J.) and the Parnell enquiry (in which he was counsel for 
the Times), he is prevented by circumstances from treating 
with a personal touch ; though he does tell us that, for reasons 
which he cannot divulge, he was unwilling to appear before 
the Parnell Commission. An ex-Lord Chief Justice must 
naturally be more discreet and dignified than most of us ; 
but Lord Alverstone does tell a good many amusing stories. 
We like particularly that of Chief Baron Pollock : 

Chief Justice Abbott, afterwards Lord Tenterden, was presiding 

at the Yorkshire Assizes, which were then held at York only, and Pol- 
lock had to open the case for the plaintiff in a very heavy dispute 
about a colliery contract. He was called at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing in order to read his brief, but happened to take up The Heart of 
Midlothian, and was so interested in it that he never touched the papers 
until breakfast-time. ‘The Court in those days sat at nine, and there 
was therefore no chance whatever of his mastering the case so as to 
present it in a proper form to the jury ; he found, too, that some two 
or three hundred letters had passed between the parties. Accordingly, 
with the greatest coolness, he said to the jury: “I could not better 
present the facts of the case to you, gentlemen, than by using the 
language of the parties themselves, and I shall therefore read to you 
the correspondence which has passed in chronological order.” 
The book, as we have hinted, will chiefly interest Lord 
Alverstone’s legal brethren ; but others may welcome it as 
the record of a distinguished, laborious and honourable 
career. 

One of the personages to whom Lord Alverstone makes 
most complimentary reference is Sir Charles Tupper, the 
“Grand Old Man of Canada,” as he is sometimes called. 
Sir Charles’s political reminiscences here collected will 
certainly make a strong impression on anyone who reads 
them. Sir Charles, then a young doctor, went into politics 
in Canada over sixty years ago, and his memories of that 
time, when his native Nova Scotia was a separate colony, 
throw a remarkable light upon the rapidity of Canada’s 
development. Sir Charles began his career as one of the 
leaders of the Federation movement which resulted in the 
foundation of the Dominion. Long after that the middle- 
West and the North-west were still largely unexplored and 
unadministered, traversed by bands of Indians (there is one 
gruesome scalping story in this book), and without railways. 
A “business” politician, a pushing Conservative with much 


——— 


in common with Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles promoted 
great changes in the spheres of tariffs, railways, and the 
spread of the imperial sentiment. His sketch of Canadian 
political history should be read by all who take an interest in 
the growth of that sentiment. They will find also a dramatic 
account of Sir Charles’s solitary expedition to the stronghold 
of Louis Riel, the leader of the half-breed rebellion. But 
they must be prepared for occasional shocks, as Sir Charles 
makes no bones about the corruption and graft of many of 
his brother-politicians at an earlier stage in Canada’s history. 
We note with interest that in the Canadian Parliament the 
familiar motion to adjourn for six months the discussion of 
a Bill is known as “ the six months’ hoist.” We note also 
that in Sir Charles’s opinion the population of Canada will 
exceed that of the mother country within a quarter of 
a century. 

The solidities of law and polities find little place in the 
memoirs of Miss White, composer of that omnipresent song 
The Devout Lover. Miss White has, indeed, mingled with 
politicians. She found Gladstone “ a perfect darling ” ; she 
knew Lord Rowton and Alfred Lyttelton, and she has long 
been a friend of Mrs. Asquith, whose kindness in allowing 
her to give a concert at Downing Street during the Coal 
Strike (which the public, which did not know all the circum- 
stances, might have resented had it heard about it) she 
gratefully acknowledges. But for the most part she skips 
lightly from circle to circle and from country to country, and 
frequently tells quite amusing stories en route. The most 
interesting passages in the book are those which deal with her 
early musical career, and particularly her sensations when 
competing for and winning the Mendelssohn Scholarship. 
Perhaps she takes her own music a little too seriously ; but 
we are all like that. And perhaps she is too uniformly kind 
to the people she has met; but that, in an era which has 
known Mr. George Moore and the Countess of Cardigan, may 
be taken as an error on the right side. 


TWO CONTEMPLATIVES 
The Mountain-sides of Dreams. By Hiipa Finnemore. 
Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Vanished Country Folk, and Other Studies in Arcady. 
By R. L. Gates. Simpkin, Marshall. 5s. net. 


Miss Finnemore makes a lonely boy tell part of the story 
of his imaginative life, chiefly out of doors. Such a child, 
says her “ Apologia,” “ surrounded by grown people, who 
are to him, for the most part, mere automata, must look to 
Nature for caresses, and he grows thoughtful and reflective 
the while.” That “‘ must ” is significant. It suggests that 
the book was written not from what did happen to someone, 
but from what “must” happen in given circumstances. 
And in fact the book has no kind of reality except the 
writer’s love of Nature. When a boy and a girl enact 
Bannockburn between them all she can say is “* Then 
once more the fate of the Scottish people hung in the 
balance ; once more the flower of the two sister-lands closed 
in a death-grapple. . . .” Either it never occurred or it 
has been utterly forgotten. It is the same with ‘ King 
Arthur’s Land.” The boy scarcely noticed the dismantled 
condition of the castle, and he reflected, ‘‘ Were those days 
really over? Was it not rather that Arthur's age was Time’s 
first expression of the fight of virtue against, vice, which was 
not finished even to-day?” But does not a boy think of 
Arthur’s knights as living in castles covered with ivy and 
sharing them with bats and owls? In any case, Miss 
Finnemore’s manner of writing proves that she is just 
inventing what she thinks very likely. 

Mr. R. L. Gales might be in no better case were he to 
turn his reading, his travels, and his life in a country parish 
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into fiction. The essay, on the other hand—frequently the 
essay Which is half a review—is perfectly suited to his purpose 
and ability. Mr. Gales is principally a lover of old, beautiful, 
charming things, and shows it in hundreds of pages about 
churches in Fenland or Normandy, about Fairyland and the 
idea of an earthly Paradise, about folk fancies, about 
imaginative prose and also popular English (apropos of Mrs. 
Wright’s Rustic Speech and Folklore). It must always have 
been so with him, and he tells how he cried out as he read 
of the hoard of angels in the bed where Richard ILI. slept 
at the “ Blue Boar ” in Leicester : 


It seemed part of a treasure trove with which one could buy and 
possess the Past. It would be to this bed that the ghosts came—the 
shadows that struck such terror to the soul of Richard. Over the big 
history books, and over Shakespeare's plays, over all the Edwards and 
the Richards, I learned to dream of those old times. I know not with 
what strange transfiguring light the Past invested King Richard's 
bedstead and the shining golden hand. 


It will always be so with him: that last sentence is a 
proof. At the same time, Mr. Gales, as a Liberal, has been 
keeping an eye on the humble life of his parish, and not a 
cold eye. He has listened to tramps; he has got a sane 
woman released from an asylum ; he has digested the gospel 
of Mr. George Bourne, the author of The Bettesworth Book 
and Lucy Bettesworth. But, if the book proves anything, 
this is a very distinct side of Mr. Gale. The friend of the 
poor and the zsthetic archeologist hardly mix, unless it is 
when he shows his appreciation of popular speech; yet he 
has to call that speech to-day “ joyless and colourless.” 
These two elements make Mr. Gales an interesting and 
delightful weekly essayist : in a book of over 400 pages he 
suffers because they do not cohere. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mysticism and the Creed. By W.F. Conn. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 
Theological Room. By Husrerr Hanpiey. Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 

The conflict between authority and liberalism in matters theological 
is largely fought out on the field of interpretation. The Liberal says, 
in effect: “I shall accept your Creed, so long as I can place my own 
interpretation upon it.” Dr. Cobb’s book is an extreme instance of 
the length to which interpretation can go. With great erudition 
he works his way through the Apostles’ Creed, suggesting a swarm of 
mystical meanings. The Ninth Article, ‘‘ The Communion of Saints,” 
for example, is stated to be capable of six different explanations, while 
the explanations themselves, here and elsewhere, are not calculated to 
satisfy many parties in the Church. “The Heavenly Mother, the 
Divine Wisdom, the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Ewig-weibliche are 
synonymous,” is an instance. The point of view, notably as regards 
the Fifth and Sixth Articles, is, in fact, precisely the Opposite of that 
formulated by Dr. Gore in a recent letter to the clergy of his diocese, 
although he, too, believes that originally these articles were drafted 
in symbolical language. 

Mr. Handley is a staunch Broad Church vicar who has gathered into 
a single volume some of his more important utterances on ecclesiastical 
subjects. His attitude to the Creed is that it is “‘ a Catholic sign, not 
a theological trap.” As to the Athanasian Creed, he warmly approves 
of the action of the Westminster Abbey authorities, who politely 
shelved it, making the substance of it into an anthem. He describes 
the practical difficulties with which a Liberal clergyman working in a 
poor district has to contend, and he denounces “ the fatal opulence of 
bishops,” agreeing with Mr. Philip Snowden that an almost ostentatious 
act of renunciation of bishops’ palaces, etc., can alone regain for the 
Church the confidence of the working man. 


The inner Life of a Prussian Cadet. By Paut Szczeransxi and Ernst 
von WiLpENBRUCH. Translated by W. D. Lowe. Routledge. 
6d. net. 

This is an opportune cheap reprint of a book first translated in 1910 
and published at 3s. 6d. net. Both tales, the originals of which are 
entitled Spartanerjiinglinge and Das edle Blut, are rather addressed to 
the German youth, and, unlike the usual run of war literature, they 
have no startling revelations or prophecies to make. But for all that 
they give us an instructive picture of that training which turns German 
boys of aristocratic birth into typical Prussian officers, the sort of 
system which, for example, helped to create a Colonel von Reuter. 
And it is all drawn with obvious knowledge and sympathy. Ernst 
von Wildenbruch was a well-known dramatist and great panegyrist 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty, who died in 1909. His short story Das 













IAN HAY 


His new and humorous volume 
illustrated in colour from pastel drawings by 


LEWIS BAUMER of PUNCH. 
THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE 


cr. 8vo, 312 pages, buckram, 5s. net. 

Uniform with Irishmen All,byGeorge A.Birmingham Lighter Side of English 
Life, by Frankfort Moore Lighter Side of Irish Life, by G. A. Birmingham 
English Life & Character, by M. E. Mitford Irish Life @ Character, by 
S.C. Hall Scottish Life & Character, by Dean Ramsay. 


ARTS &@ CRAFTS OF INDIA & CEYLON 


By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, D.Sc. Containing frontis- 
piece in colour and over 250 half-tone illustrations, small 


quarto, 278 pages, buckram, six shillings net. 
Uniform with Arts & Crafts of Old Japan, by Stewart Dick—Arts & Crafts of 
Ancient Egypt, by W. M. Flinders Petrie~&c., 6c 


NIETZSCH 


BEYOND GOOD ®& EVIL 


WAR l e net Cr. 8vo, 284 pp., 

EDITION clo., 38. 6d. net 
I. The Birth of Tragedy. 2s. 6d. net. Il. Early Greek Philosophy 
and other Essays. 3s. 6d. net. Ill. The Future of our Educational 
Institutions. 2s. 6d. net. IV. Thoughts out of Season, Vol. 1. 2s. 6d. 
net. V. Thoughts Out of Season, Vol. Il. 2s. 6d. net. Vi. Homan, 
All-too-Human, Vol. I. 5s net. VU. Human, All-too-Human, Vol. II. 
5s. net. VIII. The Case of Wagner: We Philologists, &c. 3s. 6d. 
net. IX. The Dawn of Day. 5s. net. X. The Joyful Wisdom. 5s. 
net. XI. Thus Spake Zarathustra. 6s. net. XII. Beyond Good and 
Evil. 3s. 6d. net XIIIL. The Genealogy of Morals. 3s. 6d. net. XIV. 
The Will to Power, Vol. I. 5s. net. XV. The Will to Power, Vol. II. 
5s. net. XVI. The Twilight of Idols, The Anti-Christ, &c. 5s. net. 
XVII. Ecce Homo and Poetry. 6s. net. XVIII. Index to Works. 6s. net, 


Complete and descriptive Catalogue of Publications on application to 
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RIDER'S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


The Collected Poems of Arthur 
Edward Waite. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 
Demy 8vo. Ornamental White Buckram. Gilt tops. With 
a new Portrait. Price,21s. net. 


Full Prospectus on application. 
Stead, the Man, Personal Reminis- 


cences by Edith K. Harper. 

With introduction by MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ALFRED E 
TURNER, K.C.B., &c. Demy 8vo, 262 + xiv. pp., with 8 
full-page illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

The records given in the present volume do not touch on Mr. 
Stead’s public life so much as on his every-day interests and 
activities. In particular his investigations in the field of 
Psychical Research are fully and exhaustively dealt with. 


The Book of Talismans, Amulets 


and Zodiacal Gems. 

By W. T. and K. PAVITT. Large 8vo, 292 +xii. pp. With 
10 full-page plates and engraved coloured frontispiece. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

A popular work by one who has made the subject the special 
study of his life, dealing with the lore of precious stones, and 
with the traditional significance of amulets and talismans, 
ancient and modern. 


God in the Universe (The Imma- 


nent Deity). 
By J. W. FRINGS. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 256 pp. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

This volume deals in a lucid style with the scientific 
problems of the origin of mind, life and matter, and with the 
philosophical questions of the existence and nature of God, and 
the future destiny of man. 
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edie Blut although not by any means his best, was certainly his most 
popular. Herr Szczepanski seems scarcely less well-equipped in regard 
to experience and literary ability for his task of depicting Prussian 
cadet life as it is. So what we get here may be taken almost as historical 
evidence, only just a little out of date. And with that in mind it 
should not be difficult to argue from the Spartan discipline, the bullying 
and tyranny, the ideals of honour, the intense patriotism and belief 
in the Heaven-sent mission of Prussia, all of which have their share in 
the teaching of the cadets, to the notorious character of the German 
military caste. 
Sandro Belloni, Evan Harrington, Rhoda Fleming and Vittoria. By 
GeorGE MEREDITH. Constable. 6s. net. 

Four more volumes in the excellent Standard Edition which we 
noticed some time since. Several others are announced to appear 
shortly. 


THE CITY 


HE slightly better tone referred to last week has 
continued, particularly in foreign railway stocks, 
which show a series of appreciable rises. The War 

Loan has been rather pressed for sale at one-eighth per cent. 
below the issue price, from which it is evident that some 
people received larger allotments than they anticipated. 
The boastful remarks of a portion of our Press are probably 
responsible for this, for many people, gathering that the 
loan was about twice over-subscribed, applied for more than 
they wanted, in the expectation that their allotments would 
be cut down; furthermore, brokers and bankers received 
one-eighth per cent. commission, so that in selling at one- 
eighth discount they incur no loss. The South Eastern 
Railway is now following the example of the London and 
South Western by making an issue of £500,000 of 5 per cent. 
Preference Stock at par. Unlike the South Western Stock, 
however, this is not redeemable, which is a pity. The stock 
is not, strictly speaking, a Trustee security, although it 
appears to be what is known technically as a “‘ Chancery ” 
stock—viz., a stock in which cash under the control or subject 
to the order of the High Court may be invested. Last year’s 
revenue showed a margin sufficient to cover the dividend on 
the new Preference Stock sixteen times over, so that the 
stock is safe enougb,and it is sure tobe largely over-subscribed. 
It will be seen, therefore, that in spite of the great success 
which attended the issue by the London and South Western 
of a 5 per cent. Preference Stock at 993, the South Eastern 
offers a 5 per cent. Stock on equally, and in my opinion 
unnecessarily, attractive terms, thus further establishing 
5 per cent. as the standard rate of interest for Home Rail 
Preference Stocks. The moral to holders of 4 per cent. 
Preference Stocks quoted between 95 and 98 is obvious—if 
they can find buyers. 
* * * 

The market in foreign rails has been the most encouraging 
section—one cannot say of the Stock Exchange, because it is 
closed ; let us say, therefore—of the investment world, and 
any readers who took the hint conveyed in these notes on 
November 7th to buy Argentine Railway Stocks will have 
done well, for, since that date, the Ordinary Stocks of the 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific, Central Argentine, Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern, and Buenos Ayres Western Railways have 
risen 10, 7, 11} and 12 points respectively. United Railways 
of Havana Ordinary has also risen from 68 to 714 during the 
same period. The investor who looks round the world for 
some country not likely to be drawn into the war and likely 
to suffer least thereby, if indeed it does not gain, finds his 
choice restricted practically to Cuba and South America. 
Speaking generally, no commercial undertaking responds so 
quickly to changed conditions as a railway, and if, on the 
whole, the population and wealth of a country are steadily 
on the increase, there are fewer profitable investments than 
Railway Stocks, so long as tricks are not played with the 
capital. From this point of view the five Railway Stocks 
mentioned above appear to be most attractive, even at 
present prices. The lower prices represented more a mark- 
ing down in the absence of business than actual transactions, 
for there is very little stock for sale. Investors who prefer 
a fixed interest-bearing stock might do worse than go in for 
some of the United of Havana 5 per cent. Debenture Stock. 
Prior to the war this was quoted at between 105 and 107, 


and was almost unobtainable. Now, however, to conserve 
its cash resources the Company has paid its Ordinary divi- 
dend in the shape of Debenture Stock, and as this means that 
a few thousand scrip certificates for small amounts of Deben- 
ture Stock have found their way into the hands of people 
accustomed to receive cash, it is possible to pick up these 
broken amounts quite cheaply—round about 94 at the time 
of writing. The Company’s total Debenture debt is about 
six and three-quarter millions, and as it is paying 5 per cent. 
on nearly nine and a half millions of Capital Stock, the 
Debenture interest is earned at least two and a half times, 
which is a good proportion for a railway company. 
* * 


It might be asked whether the foregoing considerations 
do not apply equally to the railroads of the United States, 
that country being also outside the war? Well, to some 
extent these considerations do hold good, but the position 
is different in so far as the United States is a manufacturing 
country as much as a producer of foodstuffs, and has therefore 
suffered in one direction as much as it has gained in the other. 
Furthermore, American railroads have been suffering for 
years from a variety of special causes, amongst which may 
be mentioned dishonest finance and antagonistic legislation. 
They should, however, recover rapidly. The Southern 
Pacific Report, which is now out, shows that this great rail- 
road during the twelve months ended June 30th, 1914, took 
$138,520,259 as compared with $142,774,705 last year, but 
that its operating expenses increased from $98,566,696 to 
$100,824,892, so that its net revenue fell from $44,208,009 
to $37,695,367 ; or, expressed in the percentage earned on 
its Common Stock, the Company earned 7:5 per cent. last 
year, as compared with 9°85 per cent. during the previous 
year. The Chairman of the Company, Mr. J. Kruttschnitt, 
stated that the increased cost during the year to the Company 
of complying with the requirements of State and Federal 
Regulations was $1,099,405, although it transported less 
freight and fewer passengers. On the other hand the Report 
discloses the fact that the average freight train load was 


-raised from 460-84 tons in 1913 to 471-21 tons. The Southern 


Pacific is one of the few American railroad companies in the 
future of which I believe. Last year was exceptional, 
weather conditions having been abnormal. Financially the 
Company is in an excellent position, having cash in hand of 
$17,732,608 and a profit and loss surplus of $106,344,178. 
With the excellent crops this year the Company should make 
a better showing, and should be able to maintain its 6 per 
cent. dividend. At present prices its Convertible 5 per cent. 
Twenty Year Gold Bonds, which can be bought for 954, 
yield 53 per cent., and the Common Stock at 85} yields 
nearly 7} per cent. The Bonds are worth buying as a safe 
high-yielding investment ; the Common Stock as a semi- 
speculative investment likely be rise in peice. 
a 

Some interesting remarks relating to the shipping trade 
fell from the lips of the Chairman of the Court Line at a 
meeting held on Tuesday last for the purpose of authorising 
an increase of capital. It appears that 1913 was the best 
year that shipping had ever experienced ; the present year 
started well, but became worse, and on the eve of war it was 
only by good management that ships could be run at a profit. 
The laying up of practically the whole of the German 
mercantile marine, combined with the fact that the Govern- 
ment is employing something like twelve or fifteen hundred 
steamers, not to speak of the vessels sunk by the enemy, has 
caused a shortage of ships, so that there is something like a 
shipping boom, freights being very high indeed. Two of the 
Company’s steamers have been requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment, and the Board does not know where the boats are, 
when they will see them again, nor what the Company will 
be paid for them. The Court Line is not increasing Its 
capital with a view to building vessels, but with the — 
of picking up a boat or two cheaply when the captw 
German steamers are put up for auction. On the technica 
side the Court Line is an extraordinarily well manag’ 
Company, its six vessels standing on the books at a Pred 
very much below their real value. The shares can be ae — 
up a shilling or two below par, and should be a good purcha 
at this price. Emit Davies. 
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FOURTH IMPRESSION 
Now Ready 


COMMON 
SENSE about 
the WAR B, 


BERNARD SHAW 










R. BERNARD SHAW’S 


statement continues to be the 

most widely discussed contri- 
bution to the literature of the War. 
First published as a Supplement with 
Tue New Statesman (November 14), 
“Common Sense about the War ”’ has 
already run through three impressions. 
A fourth is now ready. 











The impression that ‘* Common Sense 
about the War ” has been out of print 
and that it could not be obtained 
promptly by the Newsagent is entirely 
inaccurate. 










Where difficulty is experienced, orders, 
with remittance (Sevenpence), should 
be addressed to The Publisher, 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Gt. Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 









L OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society ot 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


‘T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch 
—C.F., 27, Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 


TO LET. 
O LET, FURNISHED. Lavender Cottage, Chestnut Lame, Amersham 


Common. 2 sitting rooms. 4 bedrooms, bathroom (hot and cold), good garden 
Open high country.—Write Miss Rickarpson, 18, Great College Street, Westminster. 











ORWEGIAN LADY, graduated at Kristian University 
_ (B.Sc. (Econ.)], offers her assistance at Translating work (Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, German, English). Research, statistical work. Piecework pre- 
ferred. Excellent references.—(Miss) E. NaNNESTAD, 29 Dennington Park Road, 
W. Hampstead, N.W. 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 








A MEETING will be held at KING’S HALL, 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
on WEDNESDAY, DEC. 16th, 1914, 


TO BE ADDRESSED BY 


M. EMILE VANDERVELDE 


(BELGIAN MINISTER OF STATE), 


Professor GILBERT MURRAY, 


AND (PROBABLY) 


M. EMILE VERHAEREN. 


The Chair will be taken at 8,30 p.m. by 


SIR SYDNEY OLIVIER, K.C.M.G. 


Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, 
FABIAN SOCIETY, 25, Tothill Street, Westminster, SW. 








Numperep anp Reserveo Stratis, 5/- 


Numeperep Sgats a site aa 2/6 
Seats san ar. — a 1/- 








The proceeds of the meeting will be devoted to 
THE RELIEF GF DISTRESS IN BELGIUM. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 





Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 = 
Prospectuses 15 * » 
Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Latest day for “ Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

Binding Cases for Vols. I., II., and IIL, price each 2/6 nett, 
and Bound Volumes (I., Il., and III.}, price each 18/- nett, 


may be obtained direct from the Publisher or through 
the Newsagent. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 





AND THAT REMINDS ME: 


Being incidents of a life spent at sea, in the Andaman Islands, in Burma, Australia, and 


India. By STANLEY W. COXON. With 41 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
An amusing volume of Reminiscences. 

ADVENTURES WITH A SKETCH BOOK. 
By DONALD MAXWELL. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 4to. 
12s. 6d. net. 
‘* As interesting and exciting to read as a work of romantic fiction.’’—Observer. 


YEAR BOOK OF AMERICAN ETCHING, 1914. 


With an Introduction by FORBES WATSON. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A PLAYMATE OF PHILIP II. 


Being the History of Don Martin of Aragon, Duke of Villahermosa, and of Dona 


of Etchings. Royal 8vo. 


Luisa de Borja his Wife. By LADY MORETON. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
A fascinating account of a little-known personage who was one of the most famous figures of his time. 


WITH THE TIN GODS. 


By MRS. HORACE TREMLETT. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘* An entertaining, graphic, and singularly human narrative of adventure and prospecting.'’—Times. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


By KENNETH GRAHAME. A New Edition. 


Crown 4to. 


by R. J. ENRAGHT- Moony. 


12s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated with 100 reproductions 


Magnificently Illustrated in Colour 





PEREZ THE MOUSE. 


Adapted from the Spanish of Luis Coloma by 
LADY MORETON. With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by GEORGE HOWARD VYSE, and many 
Marginal Illustrations. 1s. net. 


MINIATURE EDITION OF WALTER 
CRANE’S TOY BOOKS. 
Each Medium 16mo. (54 in. by 4} in.) 
Puss in Boots and The Forty Thieves. 


The Sleeping Beauty and Bluebeard. 
The Three Bears and Mother Hubbard. 


ls. net. 





POPPYLAND. 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. A Volume 
of Fairy Tales. With 18 Charming Illustrations 
by LEIGHTON PEARCE. Crown 4to. 6s. net. 


COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS. 
By MARGARET L. WOODS. A Fairy Story. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour and numerous 
Drawings in Black-and-White by JOHN HANCOCK. 
Crown 4to. 6s. net. 

SOME PEKINGESE PETS. 

Written and Illustrated by M. N. DANIEL. Small 
square 8vo. 2s. net. 





NEW NOVELS, Gs. each. 


VALLEY OF A THOUSAND HILLS. 
. By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 
BUT SHE MEANT WELL. 
By WILLIAM CAINE. 


APE’'S FACE. 


SHIFTING SANDS. 
By ALICE BIRKHEAD. 


A DROP IN INFINITY. 
By GERALD GROGAN. 


By MARION FOX. 





THE MAN WITH THE DOUBLE 
HEART. 


By MURIEL HINE. 
FIRST COUSIN TO A DREAM. 
By CYRIL HARCOURT. 


UNDER THE TRICOLOUR. 
By PIERRE MILLE. Translated by B. DRIL- 
LIEN. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by HELEN 
McKIeE. 3s. 6d. net. 





ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH THE IDLE RICH. 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of “ Literary Lapses,” etc. 


‘“* Being full with honest laughter and clever ideas.''—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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